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PEEFACE. 
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This Book has been specially prepared to meet the require- 
ments of Standard II. of the New Code, 1882. As the 
Code directs, the definitions are illustrated by constant 
reference to the map of England. For this purpose special 
maps of parts of England have been prepared. These maps 
are intended as models, to be copied by the scholars. The 
plan of dividing each map into squares of so many English 
miles is not only of great educational value in showing 
distances and areas, but it affords special facilities for 
map-drawing, and it will be a distinguishing feature in all 
the maps of the Royal School Series. 



" The idea of dividing maps into squares of so many English 
miles is a happy and useful one for popular maps." — From the 
late Sib John Herschel to the Publishers. 



In drawing any of these maps, there is no necessity for 
making the copy the same size as the model. By simply 
enlarging the size of the squares^ the map can he made large 
erwugh to allow young children to write in the nxLmes clearly. 
When a slate is itsed, tJie map shovld he made as large as 
the slate will allow of The enlargement of the squares does 
not alter the principle on which the maps are constntcted, A 
tenrTnUe square remains a ten-mile square^ whether the square 
tJuit represents it is a square inch (yr a square foot. So also 
with a fifty-mile square, or a hundred-mile square, or any 
other in the Royal School Series of maps. 



VI PREFACE. 

Being in narrative form, the book is well adapted for 
use as a Reader. Simple pieces of poetry of a geographi- 
cal character are interspersed with the prose lessons. 

In all cases the illustrations bear directly on the lessons. 

Spellings and Meanings are attached to each lesson ; 
and the words in these lists are accented, so as to form 
exercises in pronunciation. 

At the end of each lesson there are exercises of various 
kinds — sometimes in map-drawing, sometimes in the form 
of questions — which will serve to impress the lesson as 
well as to test the knowledge of the scholars. 

November , 188S. 



Geography, Standard II. : The size and shape of the 
world. Geographical terms simply explained, and illustrated 
b7 reference to the map of England. Physical geography of 
hills and rivers.*'— ^ew CadCt 1889. 
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1. THE BOT WHO DID NOT LIKE GEOGBAFHT. 

1. "I do not like Geography," said Fred 
one evening, as he sat in a corner of the room 
with a Uttle book in his hand. 

2. " How is that ? " asked his sister Mary. 
*' I should have thought that you could not 
know yet whether you Uked it or not. You 
got the book only to-day. '' 

3. " Oh ! I am sure I do not like it, quite 
sure, though I never saw the book before 
to-day ; and I am also quite sure that I never 
shall like it as long as I hve." 

4. "Fred! Fred!" said Mary; "I shall 
begin to think that you are an idle boy if you 
talk in that way. Only last night I heard 
you singing — 

* If at first you don't succeed, 
Try, try, try again.'" 

5. " Idle, indeed ! " said Fred ; " no one 
can call me idle. Have I not been learning 
this lesson for more than half an hour ?" 
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6. " What do you like ?" asked Mary. 
Fred's eyes sparkled as he said, " I like to 
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read about far-off countries over the sea, where 
strange people live." 

7. " And do you not like to read about black 
men and red men, who are wild and savage, and 
who spend their time in hunting and fighting? 

8. "And about hunters, who go into the 
great forests of other lands to hunt the lion, 
the tiger, the elephant, and the bear? 

9. " And about the great ocean, where ships 
sail from one country to another, and where 
the whales and the sharks roam about?" 

10. "Oh, yes!" said Fred; "I am never 
tired of reading or hearing stories about such 
wonderful things." 

11. "I thought so," said his sister. "I 
knew that you liked Geography. Don't you 
know that all the things about which we have 
just been speaking belong to Geography ?" 



an-oth^r 
coroner 
cotm-try 
el-e-phant 



e^ven-ing 
flght^ing 
hunt^s 
hunt^ing 



leam-ing 
les-son 
peo^ple 
read-ing 



roam 
singling 
spar^kled 
speak-ing 



ti^ger 
whales 
whether 
won^er-fiil 



CouXL-trles, parts of continents. 
Don't, do not. 

Forests, land covered with trees. 
Qe-Og^ra-pliy, a description of the 
Earth. 



O^ean, the largest division of water. 
Roam a-bOUV, swim; go from place 

to place. 
Say-age, untaught; cruel. 
Suc-ceed^ do what 70U wish. 



WRITE AND LEARN,— Qeograp^j tells us about the countries 
of the world, and about the people and the things which are in 
them. 



EXERCISE.— Write all you can abcmt any other land than pour own. 
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2. WHAT IS GEOGRAFHT? 

1. Fred was filled with wonder when his 
sister told him that the very things he best 
liked to read about were Geography. 

2. " Just look at the piece I am trying to 
learn," he said, giving her the book, " and you 
will see what my teacher calls Geography." 

3. Taking Fred's book, Mary read, — 

" Geography tells about the surface of the 
Earth, its productions, and its inhabitants." 
*' What does surface mean ?" she asked. 
" The outside," he replied. 

4. " And of what does the surface, or out- 
side, of the Earth consist 1" 

" The ground we walk on." 

5. " Look out of the window, and tell me 
what you see." 

" I see grass, and plants, and trees." 

" These are the productions of the Earth ; 

and the people are the inhabitants of the 

Earth," said Mary. 

6. "So you see that I am right, and that 
your book is Geography. The land and the 
water, which we call countries and seas, rivers 
and lakes, are the surface of the Earth. The 
beautiful trees and flowers and fruits are the 
productions of the Earth. The people are the 
inhabitants of the Earth." 




7. "And that is Geography I" said Fred; 
" and I said I did not like it ! Thank yon, 
Mary ; I wish all the boys in my class had 
kind sisters like you to show them what Geog- 
raphy is. Then I am sure they would like it." 



lloir^erB groond t&k^liie T&^ter 

fruits piece teach^ window 

gly-lsg; al*^t«i tty-iag Ton^der 



Dmb eon-slat', li mUle up. I Re-pUed', utawgred. 
IS-liab^l-tailtS, dwellers. RtT^«rs, wttet runnlnj 

Lakes, water Buirounded b7 liod. Seas, parta of oceauB. 

Fro-dnc^tlons, tUoEB thitt gcov ont, ' SDx^foce, antdilfl. 
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3. WHO HADE ALL THINOS? 

FIRST VOICE. 

Who made the sky, so bright and blue ? 

Who made the fields, so green ? 
Who made the flowers that smell so sweet. 

In pretty colours seen ? 

ALL. 

'Twos God, our Father and our King ; 
Oh, let U8 all his praises sing ! 

SECOND VOICE. 

Who made the birds to fly so high, 
And taught them how to sing ? 

Who made the pretty butterfly, 
And painted her bright wing ? 

ALL. 

'Twos Oody our Father and our King; 
Oh, let U8 all his praises sing ! 

THIRD VOICE. 

Who made the sun that shines so bright. 

And gladdens all we see ; 
Which comes to give us light and heat, 

That happy we may be ? 

ALL. 

*Twas God, our Father and ova* King ; 
Oh, let us all his praises sing ! 
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FOURTH VOICK 

Who made the silver moon so high, 
The dark, dark night to cheer ; 

The stars that twinkle in the sky. 
And shine so bright and clear ? 

ALL. 

'Tvxia Ood, our Father and our King ; 
Oh, let U8 all his praises sing ! 

FIFTH VOICE. 

Who made the rocks, the hills, the trees. 
The mountains and the vales ; 

The flocks, the herds, the cooling breeze, 
The stream that never fails ? 

ALL. 

Twas Ood, our Father and our King ; 
Oh, let us all his praises sing ! 



brlgbt 
tmt^ter-fly 
dear 
colours 



cool-lng 
farther 
fields 
flocks 



srlad^lens 
liap^py 
beat 
ligbt 



ney^ 
nigbt 
praises 
pret^ty 



sMnes 
smeU 
sweet 
taiigbt 



Breeze, wind 

Hotin-tains, land more than 1,000 feet 
Paint^ed, coloured. [high. 

Sil-yer, white; like silver. 



Stream, running water. 

TwUi-Ue, sparkle. 

'Twas, it was. 

Vales, valleys; hollows between hills. 



WRITE AND LEARN,— "Th» Lord made beaven and eartb, 
the sea, and all that in tbem ts."— Exodus xx. IL 



EXERCISES.— Of what does the mrfau of the Ewrth (xyiisist ? Who 
<ire the inhabitants of the Earth ? What are the productions of the Earth f 
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4. THE EABTH IS BOimD. 

1. The next evening Fred had been busy 
with his lesson for some time before Mary- 
spoke to him. She knew that it would be 
much better for him to try to learn it by him- 
self at first. 

2. Just as she went to him he closed the 
book, saying as he did so, " Done at last." 

3. " Do not put your book away yet," she 
said. . " I should like to hear you say your 
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lesson, and then I may be able to make it 
plainer to you than it now is." 

4. Fred gave his sister the book open at the 
place where he had been learning. Then he 
said to her : " The Earth on which we live is 
round like an orange. By ' round like an 
orange,' I mean that the Earth is not exactly 
round, but that it is a little flat above and 
below, just as an orange is." 

5. Mary fetched an orange and showed her 
brother the flat parts of it, at the top and the 
bottom. 

6. With the orange in her hand Mary sat 
down at the table and said : " At one time men 
thought that the Earth was flat, hke the top of 
this table. They were afraid that if they went 
very far in one way they would come to the 
end of the Earth. 

7. " As larger and stronger ships were built, 
men became bolder. Instead of creeping along 
the shores of their own country, afraid of los- 
ing sight of land, they crossed the great ocean 
and sailed to other lands thousands of miles 
away. 

8. " At length a brave sailor took his ship 
furthe;* than any vessel had ever gone before. 
Starting from a country called Spain, he sailed 
on and on, day after day, week after week, and 
month after month. 
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9. *' At one of the places where he stopped 
by the way, this brave man took part in a 
battle, in which he was killed. His men then 
set sail without their leader, and at the end 
of three years and twenty-nine days they re- 
turned to Spain. 

10. " Their ship had sailed round the world, 
and thus had proved that the Earth on which 
we Uve is a globe." 

11. " How long is it since the first voyage 
round the world was made ? " asked Fred. 

12. " The first voyage round the world was 
made more than three hundred years ago," 
said Mary. " Since then, hundreds of ships 
have sailed round the Earth ; and now the 
voyage can be made in about three months." 



a-frald^ 
bolder 
bot^tom 
buB-y 



creep^lng 
fetched 
far^ther 
in-Btead^ 



larger 
leam-lng 
length 
les^son 



loB-ing 
month 
or^ange 
plaint 



startling 
strofi^er 
thousands 
years 



Bat^tle. fight. 

£x-act^ly, quite. 

OlOhe, ball or sphere. 

O^ean, largest division of water. 



Sailer, one who sails ; a seaman. 
Spain, a country of Europe. 
Ves^l, ship. 
Yoy^-tLge, journey by wat»r. 



WRITE AND LEARN,— The Earth Ib round like an orang:e. We 
know that the Earth is round, because ships have sailed round It. 



EXERCISES.— What is meant by "round like an oramje*'! Whi) 
were saUora at one time afraid of losing sight of land ? From, what coun- 
try did the first ship start that sailed round the world ? 
(726) 
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5. HOW TO PEOVE THE EOTOTDNESS OF 

THE EAETR 

1. '* My book says, * We can prove the 
roundness of the Earth by the appearance of 
ships as they sail to or from the land/ " said 
Fred. " How can that be done ? " 

2. Mary made a drawing like this : — 



SHIPS BAILING ROUND THE WORLD. 



Pointing to it, she said : " This curve is the 
sea. You are standing on the sea-shore and 
watching the ships coming in. You see the 
whole of the nearest ship, because it is on the 
top of the curve. You see only a part of the 
second ship, because the rest of it is hidden 
behind the curve. No part of the third ship 
can be seen, for the curved surface of the water 
rises up between you and the ship. If the 
Earth were flat, we should see the whole of a 
vessel at once." 

3. " Why does the Earth appear to be 

flat r 

" The Earth appears to us to be flat," said 
his sister, " because it is so very large, and we 
are able to see only a small part at once." 

4. Just then a fly settled on Mary's orange 

(728) 2 
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and ran round it. " Look," said Mary ; " that 
fly cannot see more than a small part of the 
orange at one time, and that part will appear 
to it to be flat." 

5. " Are there any more proofs of the round- 
ness of the Earth ?" asked Fred. 

" Yes," said Mary. " We know that the 
Earth is round, because when a ship nears land 
the sailors see first the top of a mountain like 
a speck on the water. As they go nearer, 
the mountain seems to rise out of the water, 
until at length the whole of it can be seen." 

6. " Do not mountains spoil the roundness 
of the Earth 1 " asked Fred. 

" Very little," said Mary ; " for the Earth 
is so very large, that the highest moun- 
tain upon it, compared with the size of the 
Earth, is not more than the roughness of the 
skin compared with the size of an orange." 

ap-pear' drawling ox^ange roimd-ness sui^faoe 

be-cause^ higb^st point^lng second ves^Bel 

be-liind' length prove size watch-ing' 

bo-tween' nearer rough-ness spoil wlufle 



Ap-pear^ce, look. 
Coin-pared', placed side by side. 
Curve, rounded surface. 
Hidden, out of sight. 



Moiin-taln, land more than 1,000 feet 
Proofs, things that show. [high. 

Set^Ued, stopped ; gave up flying. 
Speck, spot. 



WHITE AND LEARN,— We know that the Earth is round, he- 
eause the masts of a ship at sea come in sight before the hull, and 
because the top of a mountain is seen before the land at its foot. 

EXERCISES, — Make a drawing of ships sailing round the world. 
How would ships at sea appear if the EaHh were flat ? Why does the 
Ea/rth ctppear to us to be flat f 
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6. THE WOELD. 

1. Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the wonderful water round you curled. 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast — 
World, you are wonderfully drest. 

2. The wonderful air is over me. 

And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree ; 
It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 

3. You friendly Earth ! how far do you go 

With the wheat fields that nod and the river* 

that flow, 
With cities and gardens, and cliffs and isles. 
And people upon you for thousands of miles ? 

4. Ah, you are so great, and I am so small, 
I tremble to think of you. World, at all ; 
And yet when I said my prayers to-day, 
A whisper within me seemed to say : 

" You are more than the Earth, though you are 
such a dot ; 
You can love and think, and the Earth cannot ! " 

Matthew Browne. 

l>ean-ti-fal frlend-ly prayers thoa-sandB won^er-fal 
dt^ies gardens seemed trem-ble won^er-ful-ly 

cnrled peo^ple shftk-ing w&^ter world 



Breast, surface. 
Cliffs, rocks. 
Drest, dressed ; covered. 
RIUS, high land. 



Isles, islands ; land surrounded hj water. 
Rly^rs, water running over the land. 
Whirls, makes to go round. 
WMs-per, low-spoken sound 
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7. THE OSEAT EOUITD BALL. 

1. Mary not only knew a great many things, 
but she was also able to draw well. During 
the following day she made a picture of a swal- 
low flying round a great ball on which parts 
of the Earth had been marked. 

2. Fred took it in his hand saying, " What 
a pretty picture ! now I see that the Earth is 
round. How plain it is, to be sure !" 

3. " Would you like to hear the Story of the 
Swallow ? " she asked. 

" Oh yes ! " he cried ; "let me hear it." 

4. " Once on a time," said Mary, " a number 
of swallows lived on a great round ball that 
hung in the sky. It was so large, and looked so 
flat all round the place where they lived, that 
none of them could believe it to be round. 

5. " One fine summer day one of the swal- 
lows set off* in order to see whether it really 
was a ball. 

6. *' So bidding his friends good-bye, away 
he flew over mountain and sea round the won- 
derful ball. On and on he flew, never resting 
day or night, till at the end of a week he had 
travelled six thousand miles. 

7. " At the end of a fortnight he was half- 
way round the wonderful ball, or more than 
twelve thousand miles from home. 
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8. "Never resting, still onwards flew the 
swallow, till at the end of a month he had 
finished his journey. In four weeks he had 
gone round the wonderful ball, and was back 
again among his friends. 

9. "It was a long journey — a journey of 
no less than twenty-five thousand miles. He 
was able to tell his friends of the wonders he 
had seen, and that the world on which they 
lived was really, after all, a great round ball 
with mountains and seas on every side. 

10. " He never took so long a journey 
again, but was looked upon as the prince of 
swallow travellers till the day of his death. 

11. "Though this story of the swallow is 
only a fable," said Mary, " it will help us to 
understand something about the world we hve 
on. It is the wonderful ball. Mountains and 
plains, oceans and seas, rivers and lakes cover 
its surface round and round." 



be-lieve^ 
bid^ding: 
death 



friends 
marked 
num-ber 
on-wardB 



pic-ture 
prince 
re^-ly 
rest^lng 



Bome^thlng 
Bum-mer 
8wal-low 
thou-sand 



tray^l-lers 
tray^lled 
wonders 
won^er-fiil 



Draw, make pictures. 
Fa^ble, story. 
Fin-lshed, done. 
Fdl-low-lng, next. 



Fort^nlg'bt, two weeks ; 14 days. 
Jonr^ney, distance he had to go. 
Plains, level lands. 
Un-der-Stand^ see clearly. 



WRITE AND LEABN,— The Earth on wMcb we live Is a won- 
derful ball, wltb land and water on every side. 
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8. THE SIZE 07 THE EASTH, 

1. " What a large ball the world must be I " 
said Fred to his sister one evening when he 
had finished his Geography lesson. " My book 
says it is twenty-five thousand miles in circum- 
ference, and eight thousand miles in diameter." 

2. "What is meant by the 
circumference of the Earth ? 
she asked. 

" The distance round it," J 
he replied. 

3. " Yes," said Mary, " the ' 
circumference of the Earth 
is the distance round it ; but 
other things have a circumference as well as 
the Earth. Everything that is round has a cir- 
cumference. Name some things that are round." 

4. "A penny, an orange, and a wheel," 
said Fred. 

Showing him a penny, Mary asked which 
was its circumference. 

" The distance round its edge," he replied. 

5. " Now what does diameter mean ? " 

" The distance through the centre of a globe 
or ball." 

6. " Which is the diameter of a wheel ? " 

" The diameter of a wheel is the distance 
across it through the centre from edge to edge." 
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7. " Now let US measure the diameter of an 
orange," said Mary, getting one out of a basket 
near. " How must we do it ? " she asked. 

8. " Cut it into two equal parts, and then 
measure across the flat part of one of the 
halves, — just like measuring across a penny," 
he replied. 

9. When the orange was measured, its cir- 
cumference was found to be six inches and its 
diameter two inches. And Mary told Fred to 
remember that the circumference of any round 
object is about three times its diameter. 

10. "The circumference of the Earth is 
twenty-five thousand miles. Let us try to 
find out how long it would take you to walk 
round it, if it were all land," said Mary. 

11. Fred laughed at the thought of taking 
such a long journey, but he got his slate and 
pencil and put down the figures as his sister 
told him. 

12. She said, "Suppose you walk three 
miles an hour, ten hours a day, and six days a 
week, you must put down twenty-five thousand 
and divide it by three, by ten, and by six." 

13. Here is the sum as Fred worked it out: 

Miles an hour, 3 ) 25000 miles, the circumference of the Earth. 
Hours a day, 10)888 8 + 1 hours in walking round. 
Days a week, 6)8 33 + 3 days in walking round 

138 + 8 weeks in walking round. 

Total time, 188 weeks 6 days 8 hours, and 1 mile over. 



GOD MADE THEM ALL. 
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When Mary saw the answer, she said, 
" Why, Fred, you would be away from home 
nearly three years !" 

14. "I do not mean to try," he said, " at least 
not until I am older. How long would a rail- 
way train take to go round the world ? " 

15. " The fastest railway train, running day 
and night, without stopping, would go round 
the world in about a month." 



an^swer ey^-y-thlng inches meas-ured re-plied' 

lias^ket fig^nres laugbed meaB-ur-inE^ Btoi>^piiiEr 

dis^tance ge-og^ra-pliy least pen-ny tSikf-ing 

dl-vlde^ lialyeB meant rail-way wbeel 



A-crosB^, over ; from aide to side. 
Cen-tre, middle. 

dr-cnm-fer-ence, distance round. 
D.-am^-ter, distance through. 



E^Lual, the same. 
Meas^ure, find the size of. 
Ob^Ject, thing. 
Re-mem-ber, keep in mind. 



WRITE AND LEAMN.— The circumference of the Earth is 
abont 25,000 miles. The diameter of the Earth is about 8,000 
miles. 

EXERCISE, — McJce a drawing to show circumference and diameter. 



9. OOD HADE THEM ALL. 

1. All things bright and beautiful, 

All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 
The good God made them all. 

2. Each little flower that opens. 

Each little bird that sings, 

He made their glowing colours. 

He made their tiny wings. 
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3. The purple-headed mountain, 

The river running by, 
The morning and the sunset, 
That lighteth up the sky ; 

4. The tall trees in the greenwood, 

The pleasant summer sun. 
The ripe fruits in the garden,— 
He made them every one. 

5. He gave us eyes to see them, 

And lips that we might tell. 
How great is God Almighty, 
Who hath made all things well. 



Al-mlgbt^y colours 
beau'ti-ftil flow^ 
bright fruits 

Crea^tnres, living things. 
QlOW^ing, shining. 
Mom-ing', sanriae. 



green-wood 

Ugbt^tb 

Ut-tle 



motin-tain 

pleaa^ant 

rlv^ 



nm-nlng 

small 

sum-mer 



Fariple-bead^fl, heath-covered. 
Sun-set, evening. 
Tl-ny, UtUe ; small. 



10. THE MIOHTT OCEAIT. 

1. " Hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! " shouted a 
crowd of happy boys as they threw up their 
caps and ran wildly down the lane which led 
from the school. 

2. It was an easy thing to pick out our 
friend Fred, who once did not like Geography, 
and was sure that he never should. 

3. Ten minutes later, he rushed into the 
house shouting, "A month! a month! a whole 
month's holiday ! " 
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4. " You will be tired enough before it is half 
over," said his sister. 

" What 1 tired of playing, of having no 
lessons to learn, of going where I like, and 
being merry all the day long? I think not, 




Mary." On the following day the brother and 
sister went by train to pay a visit to their 
Uncle William, who lived at the sea-side. 
5. Just before the train entered the station, 
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Fred saw the sea for the first time in his Ufa. 
He was looking out of the carriage-window, 
when it suddenly came into view. 

6. " O Mary ! " he cried, and then stopped. 
The sight was more than he could put into 
words. Before them lay the shore of the 
bay ; and then right away for miles and miles, 
till it was lost in the distance, rolled the mighty 
ocean. 

7. *' Is it not grand ? " said Fred at length. 
" Look at the waves ! — how they dash on the 
rocks and rush over the sands !" 

8. Then the train stopped, and they found 
their uncle waiting for them. To Fred's great 
joy, his uncle's house stood on a hill near the 
shore. From its windows the whole bay could 
be seen ; and, far away, the blue waves rolled, 
until they seemed to touch the sky. 



car-riage 


e-nough' 


hur-rali' 


rolled 


tired 


crowd 


found 


mer^ry 


school 


touch 


dlB^tance 


half 


might^y 


seemed 


waltzing 


ea^sy 


hav^ing 


min-utes 


stopped 


window 



Bay, opening into the land. 
Bn-tered, went into. 
Hol-i-day, play. 
O^ean, largest division of water. 



Pay a Tls^it to, go to see. 
Sta^tion, place where the train stops. 
Sud^en-ly, all at once. 
Un^e, father's or mother's brother. 



WRITE AND LEARN.— The waters of the sea are never still ; 
they are alwajrs in motion. 



EXERCISES. — Tell all you know aJbotU the sea. If you have ever heevir 
at the seaside, tell all you remember about your visit. 
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11. LAHD AND WATEB. 

1. After tea, Fred again took his stand at 
the window, where he was joined by his uncle. 

2. " I did not think there was half so much 
water in the world," said Fred, pointing to the 
waters spread out before them. 

3. "That is nothing, my boy," replied his 
uncle. " A steamer could sail across all that 
you see in about half an hour. Do you know 
anything about the size of the Earth ? " 

4. " Oh yes. Mary has taught me a lot 
about it. The Earth is 25,000 miles in cir- 
cumference, and I could walk round it in about 
three years." 

5. Uncle William laughed at the thought of 
his little nephew going on so long a journey, 
and said, " No one could walk round the 
world." 

" Mary said I could, in three years." 

6. " I said you could if it were all land," 
called out Mary. 

7. " That is right," replied their uncle ; " for 
when you speak of the Earth you mean the 
whole world, and you must remember that it 
consists of land and water. 

8. ** On the land of the Earth we make our 
homes, build our cities, sow our corn, and plant 
our trees. On the w^ater of the Earth we sail 
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our ships and boats, and make voyages from 
one country to another. 

9. " You have seen more land than water, 
but you do not know how much water there 
is on the Earth." 

10. Taking a sheet of paper, he made a 

square, and divided it into 
four smaller squares. " Now, 
Fred," he said, "the land of 
the Earth is shown by but 
one square, while the water 
of the Earth is shown by 
three squares. There is 

three times as much water as there is land. 

11. "You can go into a ship and sail on 
and on for days and days, going hundreds of 
miles each day, and not see a bit of land. 

12. " For weeks you may see nothing around 
you but the mighty, restless ocean, which, like 
a great sheet, covers thousands and thousands 
of miles of the Earth's surface." 



LAND. 


WATER. 


WATER. 


WATER. 



an-y-tliin^: 
a-ronnd' 
dt^les 
dl-Tld^d 



hun-dreds 
Joined 
laughed 
mUght^j 



noth-ing 
polnt^lng: 
re-mem-ber 
re-plled' 



rest^less 
small^ 
taught 
thought 



thou-sands 
▼ojr^-gea 
w&^ter 
wln-dow 



Clr-cum-fer-ence, distance round. 
Ck>n-BlBt8^ is made up of. 
Coun-try, part of a continent. 
Nephew, Bister's or brother's child. 



O-cean, largest division of water. 
Square, four-sided figure. 
Steamier, ship moved by steam. 
Sur^face, outside. 



WHITE AND LEAJRy.— The surface of the Earth conBlsts of 
land and water. There ia three times as much prater as there is 
land. 
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12. THE FIVE OCEANS. 

1. On the following day, Fred went with 
his uncle for a walk on the sands by the sea. 
The tide was coming in, and Fred saw that 
it came further and further up the beach. 

2. Climbing a rock to get out of the way of 
the rising waters, Uncle William said, " Let 
us watch the waves as they roll in upon the 
shore. Soon the water will reach its highest 
point, and the sands will be covered by the sea. 

3. " Now it is high water, but the sea is not 
still. The waves seem to roll on as before ; but 
the water goes back further and further, and 
in a few hours it will have left the sands, 
smooth and bare. 
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4. " The rising and falling of the ocean is 
called the tide. The tide rises and falls, or 
flows and ebbs, once every twelve hours." 

5. " Is not this salt water?" asked Fred. 
" Every drop of it," replied his uncle. 

6. " What is it called 1" asked Fred. 

" It is called the Ocean. That is the name 
given to the largest division of water. All the 
water of the Earth is divided into five oceans. 




7. " They are called : Atlantic Ocean, Pacific 
Ocean, Indian Ocean, Arctic Ocean, Antarctic 
Ocean. 

8. " The Atlantic Ocean is the best-known 
ocean, for more ships sail on its waters than 
on all the other oceans put together. It is 
about 3,000 miles wide, and on the other side 
of it lies the continent of America. 

9. "A. great sailor named Columbus first 
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sailed across the Atlantic Ocean. He made 
the voyage about four hundred years ago." 

A-uwr^l-ca At-lan'tlc tum^^TMl Fa-df^le to-goth^ 

Au-tarc^tlo covered In^-an iid-tats -vof-tf^ 

Aro^tlc dl-rtd^d larE^est saHUa WlU^lam 

Co-lmiL-bnB, ■ gnat ullor. I O^an. largut dlvlilon of Titer. 

Oon^tl-llftllt, Utjett dlylalan of luid. BhOn, lud Dear Uis ten. 
Dl-TlB^lon, put. ' Tide, rMng uid IMlnt of tba lea. 
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13. THE WAVES ON THE SEA-SHOBE. 

1. Roll on, roll on, you restless waves. 

That toss about and roar ! 
Why do you all run back again 
When you have reached the shore ? 

2. Roll on, roll on, you noisy waves. 

Roll higher up the strand ! 

How is it that you cannot pass 

That line of yellow sand ? 

3. Make haste, or else the tide will turn ; 

Make haste, you noisy sea ; 
Roll quite across the bank, and then 
Far on across the lea ! 

4. "We must not dare," the waves reply. 
" That line of yellow sand 
Is laid along the shore to bound 
The waters and the land." 

5. And all should keep to time and place, 
And all should keep to rule ; 
Both waves upon the sandy shore. 
And little boys at school. 

Aunt EjSie*8 Rhymes. 

a-cro88' Ut^Ue reached roar should 

a-long' noifl^y re-ply' sand-y w&^ters 

higher quite rest^less school yel-low 



Bound, draw a line between. 

Lea, meadow. 

Shore, land next the sea. 



Strand, sea-shore. 

Tide, rising and falling of the sea. 

Waves, xidges of water. 



EXERCISE, — Write and learn the last verse in the above poem. 



14. SHIPS. 

1. "Have men always had ships in which 
to sail on the ocean ? " asked Fred. 

" No," said his uncle. " There was a time 
when men did not know how to make ships." 

2. " But had they no means of sailing on 
the water ? " asked Fred. 

" Yes ; I suppose there never was a time 
when men did not find some means of sailing 
on the water. 

3. " A log of wood, or a number of skins 
filled with air, on which one person sat, was 
perhaps the first means of sailing used. 

4. " Then small boats were made of the bark 
of trees and the skins of animals. Sometimes 
a boat was made by digging out or burning out 
the inside of a large tree. 
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5. " Little by little, men found out how to 
make larger and larger boats. Even the largest 
boats were pulled along bj^ oars till sails be- 
came known. 

6. " Then ships, first of wood, and then of 
iron, were built ; and now there are ships large 
enough to contain thousands of persons. 

7. **How Columbus would have wondered 
at the great ships which now cross the At- 
lantic Ocean in a few days ; while it took him 
months to make his first voyage ! 

8. '* People think no more of a voyage across 
the Atlantic Ocean than they once thought of 
a journey by coach from London, the capital 
of England, to Edinburgh, the capital of Scot- 
land — a distance of 400 miles. 

9. "Can you tell me of what use ships are?" 
asked Uncle William. 

" Ships carry the things we make to all parts 
of the world, and bring back to us tea, cofibe, 
sugar, and a thousand other useful things." 

an-i-malB Co-lnm-bus e-nongh' lar^st per^son 

At-lan-tlc dig^glng In^de Ut^Ue Scot^land 

bum-ing dis-tance Jonr^ney means thou-sands 

coach Eli-gland larger months nse^fal 



Built, made ; put together. 
Cap-1-tal, chief city. 
CoKfee, the berry of the coffee plant. 
Con-taln^ hold ; carry. 



Ed-ln-hurgh, the capital of Scotland. 
London, the capital of England. 
Sug^iU:, the juice of the sugar cane. 
Wondered, been filled with sorprise. 



EXERCISE. — Name as many things as you can that we get from other 
landf, such as tea, coffee, etc. 
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15 THE SASQESS OP THE SEEP. 

1. " What causes ships to be so often 
wrecked ? " asked Fred. 

" Sometimes when a ship is far away from 
land a stonn comes on. How the winds rage," 
and shriek, and howl, while the thunder roars, 
and the lightning flashes across the sky ! 




2. " The waves grow larger and larger, till 
they rise like mountains of water around the 
vessel and dash over it from stem to stern. 

3. " Often the ship is tossed to and fro for 
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hours, sometimes for days ; until at last, with 
sails torn, and masts broken, it fills with water 
and sinks in the deep." 

4. Standing on a rock, with the tide at his 
feet and miles and miles of water spread out 
before him, Fred could in his mind almost see 
the terrible storm and the sinking ship. 



5. " The most fearful thing that can happen 
at sea is for a ship to take fire. Perhaps 
those on board are happy, and thinking what a 
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fine voyage they are having, when the cry, 
* Fire ! fire ! fire !' is heard. 

6. " How helpless all are at such a time ! 
Men, women, and children are seen running 
here and there, crying and wringing their 
hands in despair. Sometimes hundreds of 
persons are burned or drowned, only a few 
escaping in the boats to tell the sad story." 

7. After tea Fred sat thinking over the 
strange things he had heard and seen. He 
looked down on the bay, and saw the darkness 
begin to gather around ; and as the lights of 
the ships and the light-house shone forth, he 
thought of the hymn he had often sung, which 
is a prayer for those at sea : — 



8. 



" Eternal Father, strong to save, 
Whose arm hath bound the restless wave, 
Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those in peril on the sea." 



ttro^ken 
chil^en 
drowned 
fear^ful 



flashes 
help-less 
howl 
hsnnn 



lightening 
per-haps' 
prayer 
run-nlng 



shriek 
slnk^ing 
stem 
thlnk^ing 



thun^r 

tossed 

wom^ 

wrlng^lng 



Id. de-sjpaix^, without hope. 
E-SCSn-ing:, getting away. 
E-ter^nal, without beginning or end. 
Hap^pen, take place. 



Honn-tains, great heights. 
Per^il, danger. 

Ter^ri-hle, very wild; fearfuL 
Wrecked, destroyed. 



WRITE AND LEARN— 

« Oh, hear us when we cry to Thee 
For those In peril on the sea." 



EXERCISE. — What is the mast fearful thing that can happen to a ship 
cUseat Why so f 
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16. ON T^ SEA. 

1. One day Uncle William took Fred and 
Mary for a short sail on the sea. 

2. With a slight feeling of fear, that he tried 
hard to put away, Fred took hold of the boat- 
man's hand and stepped into the boat. 

3. As the boat went up and down till Fred 
felt quite dizzy, he said, " Won't the water be 
still?" . 

** I am afraid not," replied his uncle. 
" But is it never still ? " 
** Never," was the reply. 

4. Fred sat in the boat, lost in wonder at 
the sight of the vast and restless ocean. 

5. By-and-by the boatman put up the sail, 
and the wind carried their boat swiftly a short 
distance out to sea. 

6. They had not gone far before Fred, as if 
still in doubt, said, " Uncle William, is this 
really the ocean on which we are sailing ? " 

7. *' This is really the ocean, my boy," said 
his uncle. " Just as much the ocean as if we 
were a thousand miles from land, and just as 
much the ocean as your garden is a part of 
the land." 

8. They had now gone some distance from 
the land, and had a good view of the sea coast 
or shore. 
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9. "You see where the water washes up 
on the land, and the coast bends like a bow?" 
asked his uncle. 

" Yes," replied Fred. 

10. "That is called a bay. Sometimes, 
when the opening up which the sea rushes is 
narrow, the opening is called a gulf." 




11. While they had been talking, the boat 
had entered a narrow passage of water. The 
land at both sides was so near, that Fred could 
have thrown a stone to the shore. 

12. " Is this another bay ?" he asked. 

" No ; this is a strait," said his uncle. " You 
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see there is a passage right through from one 
piece of water to another." 

13. "Oh yes; now I remember my Geog- 




raphy says, ' A strait is a narrow passage of 
water joining two laiger bodies of water.'" 

a^frald' dli^tMiM s»-OK'-xX'pbj plww atepped 

•n-otli^ db^ Joln'lns re^ly' Uirongli 

bod-tea doubt nariroir awlTt-Iy triad 

carolled fe^-Iug: pas^EaKS Blight wash^ 

Bar. openiDg ioto Chs luill. Btialt, diitov puuge of wtter. 

Oout, bud nwiTMt the au. Vtut, vwj giHt. 

Oolt, opening into Che Und. TleT, light of. 

O^^wn, largert dliiitcin of mter. Vont, will not. 



SXESCISE. — What it a ital aba;/! agulft aitraUl 
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17. THE BOATMAN'S STOBT. 

1. Having passed through the strait, Fred 
said to the boatman, " Were you ever out at 
sea?" 

2. "Hundreds of times," replied the old 
man with a smile. " I have lived the greater 
part of my Ufe on the sea. I have seen nearly 
every country in the world, sailed pn every 
ocean, and on almost every sea. I have been 
round the world." 

3. " Round the world !" said Fred, looking 
with new wonder on the weather-beaten sailor, 
— "round the world!" he repeated. "What 
a long time such a voyage would take ! " 

4. " Not so long as when I was at the 
whale-fishing," said the boatman. 

" Will you tell me about that ?" asked Fred. 

5. " With pleasure," said the old man ; " for 
those were stirring times, and I often think 
of them now, as I sit by the sea watching the 
ebb and flow of the tide. 

6. " In a ship called a whaler I sailed ten 
years ago. We had not been long on the look- 
out before we caught sight of a whale. Two 
boats were quickly lowered out of the ship, 
and we rowed after it. 

7. " When we got near the whale, we fired 
large spears called harpoons into it from our 
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harpoon guns. They stuck into its flesh and 
remained there ; but we had a long rope fast- 
ened to the end of the harpoon. 

8. " As soon as the animal felt that it was 
wounded, it dived and swam under water, 




dragging one of our boats along for some miles. 
Then it got under the boat, and with its great 
tail tossed it into the air. 
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9. "Oars, ropes, and broken planks were 
strewn over the surface of the water, and 
among them we were struggling for our lives. 

10. "Each man clung to anything he could 
lay hold of, to keep himself afloat until the 
ship came up and took us on board." 

11. The boat having by this time returned 
to the shore, Fred thanked the boatman very 
much for his story. 



ui-i-xnal draflr^firinfir 

beaten fastened 

cauglit liar-poon^ 

conn-try near^ly 

A-floaV, from sinking. 
Diyed, plunged ; darted. 
Ebb and flow, daily motion. 
Look-out, watch. 



pleas^nre 
re-mained^ 
re-peat^ 
re-tnmed^ 



rowed 
Btir^ring 
strewn 
Btrug^gllng 



Biir^foce 
tbrough 
watch-lng 
weather 



Lowered, let down. 
Voy^age, a journey by sea. 
Wbftl^r, ship for whale-fishing. 
Wounded, hurt 



WRITE AND LEARN.— The whale Is the largest animal in the 
world. From the whale we get whalebone and olL 



18. PAETS OF THE SEA. 

On the evening of the day on which they 
had had their first sail on the sea, Fred asked 
his uncle for a map. He wished to look at the 
Irish Sea. Having sailed on it, he felt that 
he ought to know something about it. 

His uncle gave him a map of England, from 
which he and Mary drew a map of the Irish Sea. 

Then, with this map and the map of En- 
jrland before them, Mary asked questions and 
Fred answered them. 
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Mary. What is an ocean ? 

Fred. An ocean is the largest division of 
water ; as the Atlantic Ocean. 

Mary. Name parts of an ocean. 

Fred. Parts of an ocean are called sea, 
bay, gulf, strait, and channel. 

Mary. What is a sea ? 

Fred. A sea is a part of an ocean nearly- 
surrounded by land ; as the Irish Sea, which 
is a part of the Atlantic Ocean, nearly sur- 
rounded by England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

Mary, What are bays and gulfs ? 

Fred. Bays and gulfs ^re openings by which 
the water stretches into the land; as Cardigan 
Bay, and Morecambe Bay. 

Looking carefully round the coast of En- 
gland, Fred said, " I can't find a gulf" 

" None of the openings on our shores 
are called gulfs," Mary said. " The largest 
gulf in the world is the Gulf of Mexico, in 
America." 

" But here are havens, and harbours, and 
roads," said Fred. " What are they ? " 

" Openings in which ships can get shelter 
from storms, and where they can safely anchor, 
are called havens and harbours. Roads or 
roadsteads are places of safety near the shore, 
but they are not openings into the land." 
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" Look, Mary," cried Fred ; " what is this ? " 
pointing to Solway Firth. 

" It is a firth. Firth is one of the Scottish 
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names for a bay or a gulf at the mouth of a 
river. Another name used in Scotland is 
loch, as Loch Ryan. In Ireland, bays and 
gulfs are called loughs. Here is one," said 
Mary, pointing to Belfast Lough. 

Mary. What is a strait ? 

Fred. A strait is a narrow passage of water 
joining two larger bodies of water; as the 
Menai Strait, between the Isle of Anglesey and 
Wales. It connects two parts of the Irish 
Sea. 

Mary. What is a channel ? 

Fred. A channel is a wider passage of water 
than a strait. 

Mary. What two channels are shown in 
this map ? 

Fred. The channels in the map are St. 
George's Channel and the North Channel. 
They connect the Irish Sea with the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the north and on the south. 



SUMMARY. 



An ocean is the laxKest diviaion of 
water ; as the Atlantic Ocean. 

A sea is a part of an ocean nearly 
surrounded by land ; as the IrlBh Sea. 

Bays and g^nlfs are openings by 
which the water stretches into the land ; 
as Cardlcran Bay, Moreoambe Bay, 
and Oulf Of Mexico. 

Hayens and barbonrs are openings 
in which ships shelter from storms, and 
where they may safely anchor; as Hil- 
ford Hayen and Falmoutli Har- 

hovac (page 94). 



Roads and roadsteads are places 
of safety near the shore ; as Tarmouth 
Roads (page 94). 

Firth and lOCh in Scotland, and 
l0U£^ll in Ireland, are names given to 
bays and gulfs; as Solway Firtll, 
Loch Ryan, and Belfast Lough. 

A strait is a narrow passage of 
water joining two larger bodies of 
water ; as Menai Strait 

A channel is a wider passage of 
water than a strait ; as St George's 

Channel and North ChanneL 
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19. l^HE FIVE CONTINENTS. 

1. Uncle William being busy one morning, 
Fred was left to amuse himself. So he ran 
down to where he saw the old boatman in 
whose boat they had sailed on the bay. 

2. Fred went up to the old man, who received 
him with a pleasant smile. Fred began at 
once to question his friend. 

3. " You said that you had seen nearly 
every country in the world," said Fred. " How 
many countries are there ? " 

4. The old sailor laughed, and replied, 
" That is more than I can tell ; but I know 
how many continents there are." 

5. " How many?" 
" Five." 

"You mean oceans," said Fred. " I know 
their names." 

6. " No, I mean continents. There ai-e five 
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of each, my little man, so the one will help you 
to remember the other." 

7. "Are the continents one large piece of 
land, just as the oceans are one large sheet of 
water ? " asked Fred. 

8. " Oh no," said the boatman ; " the land of 
the Earth, though called five continents, is 
made up of three large pieces and thousands of 
small pieces. 

9. "The largest piece of land contains 
three continents : their names are Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. The other two large pieces 
are each of them a continent : they are called 
Australia and America." 

10. "In which of the continents do we 
live 1 " asked Fred. 

" We live in Europe. It is the smallest of 
the five continents, but it is the chief, because 
it contains so many great cities, and the people 
are better taught than in many other parts of 
the world." 



Af-ri-ca bet^ter Eu-rope laaghed pieces 

A-mer^i-ca cit^ies firlend neai^ly small 

A-sia conn-tries large peo-ple smallest 

Aus-tra-li-a conn-try largest piece thou^sands 



Con-tains^ has in it. [land. 

Con-ti-nent, the largest division of 
O^ean, the largest division of water. 
Pleas^ant, happy ; cheerful. 



Quest^ion, ask questions of. 
Be-ceiyed^, welcomed. 

Re-mem-ber, keep in mind. 
Be-plied'y answered. 



WRITE AND LEARN.— There are five Continents— Enrope, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, and Ameriea. 



GOD IS GREAT AND GOOD. 
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20. OOD IS GREAT AND GOOD. 

1. I know God made the sun 

To fill the day with light ; 
He made the twinkling stars 
To shine all through the night. 

2. He made the hills that rise 

So very high and steep ; 
He made the lakes and seas, 
That are so broad and deep. 

3. He made the streams so wide, 

That flow through wood and vale ; 
He made the rills so small, 
That leap down hill and dale. 

4. He made each bird that sings 

So sweetly all the day ; 
He made each flower that springs 
So bright, so fresh, so gay. 

5. And He who made all these. 

He made both you and me ; 
Oh, let us thank Him, then. 
For great and good is He. 



Dale, yalley ; hollow between hilla. 
Lakes, water surrounded by land. 
Bills, small streams. 
Boas, parts of oceans. 



Springs, comes forth ; grows. 
Streams, running water. 
Twink-llng, sparkling. 
Vale, valley ; hollow between hiUa. 



EXERCISE. — Write and learn the Uut verse of the lesson. 



8 THE BOT WHO DID NOT LIKE GEUGBAPUY. 




6. " What do you like V asked Mary. 
Fred's eyes sparkled as he said, " I like to 



THE BOY WHO MD JTOT i lic^ GiXXillAPflT. !♦ 

read about &r-off countrief? over tlie ^ea, \\Jierc' 
stzange people live/' 

7. " And do vou not like to read aUjut bia'.i: 
iDen and red men, wlio are wiid and 8ava:r*j. and 
-irlio spend their time in huntiun- and fi;rntinir ^ 
8- ^ And about hunterb, vjjo ?ro into tii<- 
great fareste of otber ]and^ to ijunt the hoi.. 
Hie tiger, the elejihant. and the bear f 

9. ^ And about the rrreat rxrean. v.jjerf ^ini**- 
sail frcan one countrv t'» auotjjer, and vjj'.t*; 
tlie irlxalefc and the Himrkt- touil aoout V' 

10- ^OL. ret!^ tjaju Jr-c : **J auu n^vi.-r 
of readinx: or hearini: ♦fi^ne*? aoout >^u^•^ 
onderfiL thinir*i/ 
11. **! xhuuiriit h^^.^ feaid hi*: ri'h^^i*'. *' J 
that vou iikec G*^^*imiiirv. l>oLt ^ou 
that aZ tht UiiiJir*- i4.i>^an viij'jL i^e iic;ve 
just beeL «T#es*iiiui: i^.-j »ic t^- Oe'»irruj»rv T 





ill ttoi jMBBt t^'^HtUt' wrm .ic* txxn 




aBMflt— -trn»' lU wm -an «/..♦«< «wv i«*«^ '««* ^^"» *"^ 
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21. COTJITTEIES. 

1. "Where have you been all morning?" 
Uncle William asked when he met Fred at 
dinner. 

2. " I went for a walk on the sands," he 
replied ; " and there I saw the boatman who 
gave us the sail in his boat, and I had a long 
talk with him." 

3. "What about?" 

" The land of the Earth. He told me that 
there are five continents as well as five oceans ; 
and now I know the names both of the con- 
tinents and of the oceans." 

4. "Tell me, what is a continent?" asked 
his uncle. 

"A continent is the largest division of 
land." 

5. " Now, what is a country ? " 

" A country is a part of a continent having 
a name of its own and a people of its own." 

6. "In which of the continents do we live?" 
" We Uve in Europe." 

7. "In w^hat country do we live ? " 

" We live in the country called England." 

8. "What are the people of England 
called ? " 

" The people of England are called the 
English." 




THE CONHNEITT OF EVAOFR 



A ConUnmt li Uie nime glien to tbs luveBt division at Und. It li id ulled 
(»Hifaliu manr CDuntriBi. 

The l&rgat coontiT in Enropa Ib Rnjtts. The imallut Ii Beiginm. 
Ws lin In tbe Britiih Igluda. The Biiliib Islandi conUIa three coitstriee' 
Sootlud, uid Iieluid. 
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9. " Now we will make a map of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and mark all the countries 
on it," said his uncle. 

10. There was no difficulty in finding room 
to print the name Russia in the space marked 
off for that country, as it is the largest 
in Europe. But they could only show some 
of the smaller countries by a capital letter ; — 
thus Fred put H for Holland, B for Belgium, 
D for Denmark, and S for Switzerland. 

11. Before putting the map away, Fred 
pointed out the countries nearest to England. 
They are Scotland, Ireland, and France. 

Bel-gl-um Den-maxk Eu-rope Ire^land pointed 

cap-i-tal dln-ner France marked Buss-i-a 

ooun-try E&-gland hay-in^r xnom-in^r Scot^land 

conn-tries E&%11b1i Hol-land nearest Swltz^r-land 



WRITE AND LEARN.— k Continent Is the largest division Gi 
land ; as Europe. A Country is a part of a continent ; as England. 



EXERCISES. —In which of the continents do toe live f In what country 
do we live f Name the countries nearest to England. 



22. EOUND THE COAST.-I. 

1. One fine day Fred and Mary went with 
their uncle for a short trip in a steamer. 

2. On a rock near the shore, stood a light- 
house. It was a high, round tower, with a 
lantern at the top, the light of which could 
be seen by sailors many miles away. It had 




been placed there to warn them not to run 
their ships against the coast in the dark. 



HOUND THE COAST. 



3. A little farther along the shore was the 
house where the life-boat was kept. Men are 
ready to go out at any hour of the day or 
night to help a ship that may be in danger. 




4. " What is that piece of land called which 
stretches out into the sea 1 " asked Fred. 

5. " That is a cape," said his uncle. " A 
cape is sometimes called a naze or a ness, mean- 
ing a nose. Some capes rise high above the 
aea, and are called promontories ; as Flam- 
borough Head, a cape in Yorkshire. 

6. " The most noted cape in England is 
Land's End ; in Scotland, Cape Wrath ; and 
in Ireland, Cape Clear. 
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7. " Two well-known capes are, the Cape 
of Good Hope, at the aouth of Africa ; and 
Cape Horn, at the south of America." 

8. As Uncle William finished speaking, the 
steamer stopped at a landing-place ; but it was 
not the one from which they had started. 



msan-lng: 



Lan-tem, csn tot liolding ■ lighL 
Ufe^boat, biHt fnr uvIde uib. 
Llght^honw, hoHu with t. llglil. 
NOt:^ wsU knows. 



Prom^n-to-rr, high ci 
abore, Und nBit the let 
Trip, joiitn*ibrK»orl 
Warn, give notice lo. 



WRITE AND LEARTf.—Ttw OoBBt Or Shore U Ibe land nsarest 
tlie BOO. A Cap« !■ a point of land JntUnf ont Into the sea. A eap« 
is ■ometimeB called a naxe, a neu, a point, a bill, or a bead. 

BXERCISES.—Drav) a map nf FlanOx/mugh Head. Same three 
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23. O'EB THE BIPPLINO OCEAN. 

1. er the rippling ocean 

Swift the good ship flies, 
With a graceful motion 
On her way she hies. 

2. See her white sails gleaming 

So gaily all outspread ; 
See her pennon streaming 
From the tall mast-head. 

3. Sunny skies are o'er her. 

Skies of brightest blue ; 
And her path before her 
Smooth and tranquil too. 

4. Prosperous gales attend the^. 

Good ship, o'er the main ; 
Prosperous breezes send thee 
Safely home again ! 



apgain' 

at-tend^ 

breezes 



brightest 

flies 

gal^ly 



gleam-ing: 

grace-ftQ 

mo^tlon 



out-spread' 

safe-ly 

skies 



smootb 

sun-ny 

swift 



Gales, strong winds. 

Hies, goes ; sails. 

Main, ocean. 

O^cean, largest division of water. 

Cer, over. 



Pen-non, small flag ; streamer. 
Pros-per-OUS, favourable. 
Rip-pling, curling into small waves. 
Stream-ing, spread out by the wind. 
TraXL^LUil, quiet; calm. 
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24. SjOJJim THE C0A8T-U. 

1. When they had landed, Uncle William 
led his little visitors away from the shore to 
the top of a hill. Fred and Mary looked 
around together, and both cried out in wonder. 
They were surrounded by water ! 

2. Mary, like Fred, had been taught to say 
that " an islajid was land surrounded by water;'* 
but neither of them had ever thought of any- 
thing so beautiful as this. 

3. " Is this a large island ?" asked Fred. 
"Oh no," said his uncle ; "this is a very small 

island. Some islands are hundreds of miles in 
length and breadth, while others are only rocks 
peeping above the water, 

4. " The most beautiful island we have is the 
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Isle of Wight. It is sometimes called ' The 
garden of England.' Do you Itnow where it 
is 1" asked Uncle William, turning to Mary. 

5. " The Isle of Wight is off the south coast 
of England, in the English Channel," said 




Mary. " It is separated from Hampshire by 
two straits, the Solent and the Spithead." 

6. " Why ought we to know something 
about islands ? " asked Uncle William. 

" Because we live on the island of Great 
Britain," said Mary. " We call it our ' Island 
Home.' " 



U2 ROUND THE COAST. 

7. The steamer returned by a different way, 
iirst sailing quite round the island. As they 
passed a point of land, Fred called out, " An- 
other island ! " 

8. " Not quite," said his uncle. 

" Not quite what ? " asked Fred. 
"Not quite an island." 
" Then what is it ? " 
" A peninsula." 

9. Fred now saw that it was a piece of 
land nearly surrounded by water, and there- 
fore almost an island. 

10. " The narrow neck which joins the penin- 
sula to the mainland is called an isthmus," 
said his uncle. 

11. "The best example of a peninsula in 
lEngland is Cornwall and Devon. It is nearly 
surrounded by the Atlantic Ocean, the Bristol 
Channel, and the English Channel." 

12. " But is not England itself a peninsula V 
^sked Mary. 

" Yes, England is a peninsula ; for it is sur- 
rounded by water except on the north, where it 
is joined to Scotland. The chief peninsulas of 
Europe are Italy, Spain and Portugal, and 
Norway and Sweden. 

13. " ThelsthmusofSuezjoins Asia to Africa. 
A large canal for ships has been cut through 
this isthmus. It is called the Suez Canal. 
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i. 1 

1 < 


^^ 


:^ 


^ 




^l"^ 


h^:^'^ 


5*^ 




.«„..j 



14. The steamer having again entered the 
bay, our friends went home to talk about all 
they had seen and heard. 



Brls'tAi Dev^on lith-mns pe-nln^-la Splt^bsad 

Brlt^ain dU^tar-ent It^ly Port^n-gal Bn^ 

Oriial' es-vn'ple main'laiid Mp^iftt-ed Bnr-rmmd^d 

Oom'-wall Hamp^Bhlrs Noi<vay Bo^Ient Bwa^en 



le Urgett (UtUIoh 
of lud; u Bnrop*. 

A country it > put of > contlnnit^ 
m- Htiy lH.nil 

An lalind li land tiirronnd«l b^ 
Wftter ; u the lidS Of Wlgtlt. 

A pezUiiflUla ifl land almoat nu- 
rounded b; water; u ComWftll and 



An lathmuB Is a narrov De< 
land ^DbifDg two larger portion 
gtther 1 a> the IlUUDOB Ot Suei. 

The coast li land oeit Vox 9«. 

A cape la land >tretelil]ig gnt 
theiea; ai Land'B End. Alloc 
Deu, naie, point, bill, or bead. 

A promontoiy li a hlgb cap< 

FUnlMnvnirh Hsad. 
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25. MOUNTAnrS AND HILLS. 

1. Uncle William one day took his young 
visitors to the top of a high hill about three 
miles from his home by the sea. 

2. The hill was somewhat steep ; but it was 
fine fun for them to climb it, grasping the 
bushes and the ledges of rock to help them up. 

3. " On the summit at last ! " said Mary. 

" Is that the name of the hill?" asked Fred. 

" No," she said laughing ; " it is the name 
of the top of any hill. This is a hill on which 
we are standing; and that is a mountain," 
pointing to a height they could see far away. 

4. " Then a mountain is higher than a hill 1" 
said Fred. 

5. " Yes," said Mary ; " a mountain must 
be at least a thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. If lower than that, it is called a hill. 
The bottom of a hill or a mountain is called 
the base, and the sides are called the slopes." 

6. "What is the name for the hollow be- 
tween two mountains or hills V he asked. 

" A valley," said Mary. 

7. Uncle William was glad to see how will- 
ing Mary was to teach and how eager Fred 
was to learn. 

8. " Have you ever heard of the ^ Pennine 
Chain'?" asked his uncle, turning to Fred. 

(726) 5 
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" Yes," said Fred. 

" There it is," said Uncle William, pointing 




to a range of mountains in the far distance 
Fred spiang to his feet «ith a cry of wonder 

9. " Look how it stretches away to the 
north, and also to the south, in one long ridge. 
That is what is called a chain or a range. 

10. " Sometimes a number of mountain 
peaks are found near to one another, but do 
not form a range or chain. They are called a 
group ; as the Cumbrian group. 

11. " Do you know the names of any high 
mountains, Mary ? " asked her uncle. 

" The highest mountain in England is Sea- 
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fell ; in Wales, Snowdon ; in Great Britain, 
Ben Nevis in Scotland ; in Europe, Mont 
Blanc ; and in the world. Mount Everest." 

12. "Do you know the verse which calls 
Mont Blanc the monarch or king of moun- 
tains 1 " 

" I do," said Mary. 

" Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains ; 
They crowned him long ago, 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a diadem of anow." 



SS MOUNTAINS AND HILIS. 

13. " Mount Everest, in India, a part of 
Asia, is a giant mountain," said her uncle. 
" It is about five miles high, and the top is 
covered with snow all the year round. 

14. "A volcano is the greatest wonder 




among mountains. It is a mountain which 
throws up smoke, and ashes, and flames, while 
down its sides run streams of melted rocks. 
Mount Etna, in Sicily, is a volcano. 

15. " Do you see yon level piece of country 
stretching away to the sea?" said Uncle 
William, pointing as he spoke. " It is called 
a plain; as York Plain. When a plain is raised 
above the rest of the country around, it is called 
a table-land." 
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BenNe^vis 
crowned 
Cum-bri-an 
dl^-dem 



difl^tanee 
ea%er 

grasp-ing 
height 



In^-a 

ledges 

ley^ 

low^r 

melt^ 



mon^arch 
Mont Blanc 
Pen-nine 
point^lng 
BcarfeU' 



BnoiKdon 

stretches 

snm-mit 

vol-ca^no 

Wales 



SUMMARY. 



A hlU or a mountain is land raised 
above the level of the surroanding 
country; as the CheTlot Hills, 
Bnowdon. 

A mountain is higher than a hilL 

The parts of a hill or a mountain 
are — the boM, bottom or foot ; the 
slopes^ tides ; the mmmit, top. 

A valley is a hollow between two 
hills or mountains. 



A range or chain is a long ridge of 
mountains; as the Pennine Chain. 

A group is a collection of peaks 
near together, but not forming a 
range ; as the Cumbrian Group. 

A volcano is a burning mountain; 
as Mount Etna, in Sicily. 

A plain is a level piece of country; 
as York Plain. 

A table-land is a high plain. 



EXERCISES,— Draw a map of the northern part of England^ showing 
the mountains. Write out the nam^es of the mountains. 



26. MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 

1. " Are there any mountains in England 
covered with snow all the year round 1 " asked 
Fred when dinner was over. 

" Oh no," said his uncle ; " even Ben Nevis, 
in Scotland, which is the highest mountain 
in Great Britain, loses its coat of snow in 
summer." 

2. *' But is not a country very cold in 
which the mountains are always covered with 
snow?" 

3. "No," said Uncle William. "Some 
snow-covered mountains are in a much warmer 
country than England ; a country where grapes 
and figs grow in the open air. There it 
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is summer and 
winter at the 
.same time — sum- 
mer in the plains 
and winter on the 
mountains." 

4. " Did you 
ever climb to the 
top of any of 
those high moun- 
tains ? " asked 
Fred. 

" No, my boy," 
said his uncle ; 
"but I will tell 
you a story about 
some mountain- 
climbers. 



ago four gentle- 
men and three 
guides climbed 
to the top of one 
of the highest 
peaks of the 
Alps. 

6. "Sometimes 
they had to cut 
steps up which 
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to mount, and sometimes they had to help one 
another over dangerous points. So far as we 
know, they were the first persons who had 
ever cUmbed that mountain. 

7. " From the summit they had a glorious 
view. They remained there about an hour, 
looking down on other high mountains also 
covered with snow. Then, having planted a 
flag on the top, they began to descend. 

8. " Just as they reached the worst part of 
the mountain one of them fell, and in falling 
he knocked down the person in front of him. 
The rope by which they were all tied together 
broke, and four of the travellers, when last 
seen by their friends, were sliding downward 
on their backs, and spreading out their hands 
trying to save themselves. 

9. " The three remaining travellers — one 
gentleman and two guides — made the best of 
their way to the foot of the mountain. Help 
was obtained ; but it was of no use — all who 
had fallen were dead. 

10. "A number of guides went out next day 
and carried the bodies to a village at the foot of 
the mountain. They were buried in a church- 
yard a few miles from the place where they fell." 

11. One last look at the far-off* mountains, 
and then Uncle William led the way down. 
A few minutes brought them to the foot of the 
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hill, and then once more they turned their 
faces homeward. 



t>od-ies cUmb^ers foU-lng guides sUd-ing 

IniT^ied down-ward gen-Ue-man knocked spread-ing 

climl)ed fallen glo^ri-ous re-malned' tray^l-lers 



Alps, chief mountains of Europe. 
Ben Ne-Vls, in Scotland, the highest 

mountain in Britain. 
D&n-ger-OUS, unsafe. 
De^scend', go down. 
Moun-tain, land 1,000 feet high. 



Ol>-tained^ got. 

Peaks, separate points in a mountain 

range. 
Re-main-lng, left. 
Sum-mlt, top. 
Vil-lage, few houses together. 



EXERCISE. — Name the highest mountain in England; in Wales; in 
Scotland ; in Europe ; in the World. 



27. UNCLE WILLIAM'S STOEY. 

1 . In the evening both Fred and Mary were 
too tired to care for going out again ; so their 
uncle told them the following story : — 

2. " Once on a time, in a city of Arabia, a 
number of people were making ready for a 
long journey. They were merchants, who 
travelled from country to country, carrying 
with them costly goods to sell. 

3. *' Their goods were packed in bundles, 
which were carried on camels' backs. There 
were no railways to convey them from place 
to place ; and they could not take waggons, 
for there were no roads by which to travel. 

4. " One morning, before sunrise, they started 
on their long journey. You would have been 
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pleased had you seen the caravan with its 
long line of camels bearing the goods and 
the merchants as it marched out of the 
city. 

5. " Why camels only ? had they no horses ? 
you may ask. They knew that it would not 
do to take horses on this journey ; for they 
were going where they would be days and 
days, perhaps weeks, without seeing a drop 
of water, or even a blade of grass. 

6. " They were going to cross a desert. A 
i a wild waste of land, where there are 




few trees, hardly any grass or water, no 1 

and few animals ; but where there are almost 

everywhere rocks, arid stones, and sand^hot. 
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shining sand, which hurts the eyes and burns 
the feet. 

7. " On the border of the desert they rested 
for the night. Early next morning they fed 
"their camels and filled every vessel they had 
Avith water, and then started. Hour after hour 
passed, and all around them, as far as the 
eye could see, there was nothing but shining 
sand. 

8. " Suddenly an awful storm came on. The 
wind blew fiercely, and great clouds of sand 
were lifted into the air — clouds which dark- 
ened the sun ! The merchants at once jumped 
off their camels, covered themselves with their 
cloaks, and lay down ; while the poor beasts 
closed their nostrils, and knelt with their backs 
to the wind, till the danger was past. 

9. " When the storm had blown over they 
started again, thankful that none of them had 
been buried in the sand. With long strides 
the camels went on their journey, their large, 
soft feet spreading out and keeping them from 
sinking in the sand. 

10. " But the patient beasts got no water. 
They did not need it ; for the camel has a bag 
or pouch in its stomach, in which it keeps 
enough of water to last it for several days. 

11. "One merchant was obliged to kill a 
eamel for the sake of the water in its stomach. 
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Though he got very little after all, yet it kept 
him alive. Just, however, as they were all 
ready to give up in despair, a cry of gladness 
came from those in front, and all pressed 
forward ; — they had found water ! 

12. "In the midst of the desert a patch 




of grass was seen, and a cluster of trees ; and 
better still — there was a spring of fresh water! 
They had come upon an oasis, one of those 
fruitful spots which are to be found in the 
desert, and which appear like green islands in 
a sea of sand. 
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THE CAMEL. 



13. "Soon both men and camels, having 
quenched their thirst, were resting beneath the 
shade of the trees ; and there they remained 
several days before they again faced the 
dangers of the desert." 



aw^ful 


dns^ter 


flerce^ly 


pa^tient 


8tart'-ed 


buncos 


con-vey' 


tmltAtal 


pouch 


stom^adi 


cam^ 


dftn-ger 


mardied 


rall-wajrs 


snd^eii-l7 


cax-ried 


dessert 


0^-Si8 


re-mained' 


yes^sel 


caj<ry-lxi£: 


de-spair' 


o-bliged' 


Bbln-ing 


wag^gons 



A-ra^bi-a, a country of Asia. 

Border, edge. 

Car^-yan, a company of traders or 

travellers. 
Cost^ly, high-priced. 



Mex^Cbants, traders; men who buy 

and sell. 
Nos-trll8, noses. 
Quenched, satisfied. 
Sun-rise, the sun appeared. 



WRITE AND LEARN.— A Desert Is a sandy plain where there 
are few trees, hardly any grass or water, and no housea An 
Oasis Is a frultflil spot In a desert 



EXERCISE, — WTiy are camels used by those who journey across a 
desert? 



28. THE CAMEL. 

1. Camel, thou art good and mild, 
Docile as a little child ; 
Thou wast made for usefulness, 
Man to comfort and to bless. 



2. Thou dost clothe him, thou dost feed. 
Thou dost lend to him thy speed ; 
And through wilds of trackless sand — 
In the hot Arabian land — 
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3. Dost thou go, untired and meek, 
Day by day and week by week, 
Bale on bale, and heap on heap, 
Laden like a costly ship, 

4. And when week by week is gone, 
And the traveller journeys on, 
Till at last his strength is fled, 
And his limbs and heart seem dead ; 

5. Then his camel turns his eye 
On him kindly, soothingly, 
As if thus to him to say : — 
Journey on another day ; 

6. Do not let thy heart despond, 
There is water just beyond : 

I can scent it in the air ; 
Do not let thy heart despair. 

7. Camel, thou art good and mild, 
Docile as a little child ; 

Thou wast made for usefulness, 

Man to comfort and to bless. 

Mart Howitt. 



an-oth^r 


de-spair' 


l&d^n 


strength 


un-tired' 


clothe 


jOTir^ney 


limbs 


through 


use-ftQ-ness 


oom-fort 


kind^ly 


speed 


trav^l-ler 


wA^ter 



A-rar-bl-an, belonging to Arabia. 
Bale, bundle ; package. 
Be-yond^ a little farther away. 
Dead, without Uf e. 
De-spond^ lose hope. 



Doodle, wilUng to obey. 
Scent, smeU. 

8ooth-ing-ly, so as to calm. 
Track^less sand, sand without track 
or road. 



WRITE AND LEARN,— The Camel is caUed " the Fhlp of the 
Desert" It Is able to travel several days without food or 
water. 
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29. A SEA-POBT. 

. The place in which Uncle William lived 
1 only a small village. A few miles away 
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there was a large town, which stood on the- 
banks of a river. Near the town the river 
flowed into the sea. 

2. Fred and Mary were taken to this sea-^ 
port town by rail. The river divided the town 
into two parts ; and as it was too wide for a. 
bridge, steam-boats crossed from side to side. 
The fare for each person was one penny. 

3. Our friends went on board the steamer,, 
which was driven forward by large wooden 
wheels called paddles, one at each side. 

4. This ferry-boat was large enough to carry 
a thousand persons across the river. Of course 
there was only room for them to sit or walk 
about, sleeping-rooms and dining-rooms not 
being needed for such a short journey. 

5. The river was a busy scene. At the part 
at which they crossed, it was a mile wide, and 
it was full of vessels of every size. 

6. There were large steamers, which could 
carry hundreds of persons, and all the food 
they would need for several weeks. These 
vessels were like little towns, with rows of 
cabins, like streets, in which the passengers 
and the sailors lived during long voyages., 

7. Lying quietly at anchor, they saw the^ 
Great Eastern, the largest ship in the world. 
This giant vessel could easily carry four or five: 
of the largest ocean steamers within it. 
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8. Small vessels were darting about on tte 
river like things of life, some worked by steam 
and others blown along by the wind. 

9. At each side of the river, for miles, there 
were docks full of vessels of every size, which 
had gone into them to load or to unload. 



\^ X. 




10. So busy had Fred and Mary been in 
looking on this strange and lively scene, that 
the steamer seemed hardly to have started 
before they were across the river and landed 
on the other side. 



an^clior crossed e»^-1y 

Uown dsTt^lng JonKne? 

brldgs dln^^ng Utb^It 

oai<r7 dl-Tld^ paddles 



Oab^lns, imall 


oomi. 




Docks, placw (< 








puihed. [>hipt. 


SCMIB, rfglil. 






S«a-)M>rt, hiibonr. 



WRITE AND LEARN.— TYit tWO cMef sss-ports in England 
are Londan. and LirerpooL London Is on the rl-rer Tluunet, and 
Uverpool 1e on the river Hersey. 
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30. BIVEES. 

1. The small stream which ran past the vil- 
lage in which Fred lived was so narrow that 
he could easily throw a stone across it. 

2. His uncle told him that the river they 
had just crossed was the same stream, only 
much larger. It seemed a wonderful thing, 
and so Fred asked his uncle how the change 
had been brought about. 

3. Sitting down on a piece of a broken mast 
within sight of the river, Uncle WilUam ex- 
plained how rivers are formed. 

4. ** Many miles from this place," he said, " in 
the side of a hill, a small stream springs forth 
and runs down into the valley : that spring is 
the beginning, or the source, of this river." 

5. "But where does the water come from 
that bursts out of the hill ? " asked Fred. 

6. " Rain falls on the hill and sinks into the 
ground. When it is stopped by a rock, it col- 
lects in one place till at last there is not room 
to contain it, and then it forces its way out of 
the hill-side, and is called a spring. 

7. " When it reaches the valley it is joined 
by other streams. It grows larger and larger, 
and deeper and deeper, till it becomes a giant 
river on which great ships sail. At last it 
enters the sea. 

(726) 6 
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8. " Men build towns on its banks, and 
place boats and ships on its waters, to assist 
them in carrying on the trade of the country. 

9. " The small streams that flow into the 
large stream are called its feeders or tributaries. 

10. "Where a river begins is its source; 
where it ends is its mouth ; and the channel in 
which it runs is its bed. When the water of a 
river falls over a ledge, it is called a waterfall ; as 
the Fall of Lodore, in the north of England. 

11. "A river has two banks. As we sail 
toward its mouth, the right bank is on our 
right, and the left bank is on our left." 

12. " Of what use is a river ? " 

" A river drains the land through which it 
flows, supplies people who live on its banks 
with water, and carries our boats and our ships 
from place to place. — Perhaps Mary will tell 
us the names of a few large rivers ? " 

13. " The longest river in England is the 
Thames ; in Scotland, the Tay ; in Ireland, 
the Shannon ; in Europe, the Volga ; and in 
the world, the Amazon." 

14. " What do you know about the Thames?" 
" The river Thames," she said, " is the chief 

river of England. It rises in the Cotswold 
Hills, and flows to the North Sea. 

15. "London, the capital of England, is 
built on both of its banks. Thousands of 



ships from all parts of the world are found 
on the Thames." 

16. "Well done, Mary," said Uncle William. 
" I could not have answered the question so 
well as jou have done." 
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17. It was late that evening when they re- 
turned from their visit to the sea-port town at 
the mouth of the river, and both Fred and his 
sister were glad to get to bed. 
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EXERCISE.— Draw a map of the Thamet anrf id tribularwi. 
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31. RIVERS AHS XOtnTTAIHS. 

1. Next morning the brother and sister were 
as busy as ever, making a map of the northern 
part of England. 

2. '• Now," said Mary, " I want you to know 
what a river basin and a water-shed are. 




3. "You will remember that a river is 
formed by many streams which run together 
to form one large stream. The part of a 
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country drained by a river and its tributaries 
is called the basin of that river. 

4. " Here, in the map we have made, you 
see how the River Ouse, which flows into the 
Humber— with its tributaries, the Swale, Ure, 
Nidd, Wharfe, Aire, Don, and Derwent— 
cairies away a great part of the water that 
flows from the eastern slopes of the Pennine 
Chain. 

5. " You will best understand what a water- 
shed is by looking at the roof of a house. The 

ridge on the top of it is 
really a small water-shed. 
It divides the rain that falls 
on it, so that part of the 
rain flows down the one 
side of the roof and part of 
it flows down the other side. 
6. "Now, a water-shed, 
or a water-parting, is the 
high land between two river 
basins. It causes part of the water that falls 
on it to flow down the one side, and part down 
the other. The chief water-shed in England 
is the Pennine Chain. It is sometimes called 
the back-bone of England. 

7. " Look at the map, and tell me in what 
direction it runs," 

" North and south," said Fred, 
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8. " Now, look again, and say in what direc- 
tion the rivers run which rise in it." 

" Most of them seem to run east and west," 
said Fred. 

9. " Name those that flow east." 

"The Tyne, the Tees, the Ouse and its 
tributaries, and the Trent." 

10. "Which flow west?" 

" The Eden, the Kibble, and the Mersey." 

11. " What two seas receive rivers from the 
opposite sides of this great water-shed, the 
Pennine Chain ? " 

"The North Sea receives the rivers that 
flow east, and the Irish Sea the rivers that 
flow west." 
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Tees 


Wliarfe 



Di-rec-tlon, way; course^ 
Drained, drawn from. 
Formed, made. 
Op-p0-8ite, contrary. 



Blv^er, water nmning over the 

land. 
Slope, side. 
Trib^u-ta-rles, feeders. 



WRITE AND LEARN.— k Blver Basin is that part of a conntry 
from which a river and its tributaries draw their water. A Water- 
shed is the high land between two river basins. 



EXERCISES, — Draw the map of the northern part ofEn/gland^ shovnng' 
the mountains and the rivers. Which is the largest river in England? in 
Scotland f in Ireland ? in Europe f in the World f 
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32. THE EIVES. 

1. " O tell me, pretty river ! 

Whence do thy waters flow ? 
And whither art thou roaming, 
So smoothly and so slow ? " — 

2. " My birth-place was the mountain, 

My nurse, the April showers ; 
My cradle was a fountain, 

O'er-curtained by wild flowers. 

3. " One morn I ran away, 

A madcap, noisy rill ; 
And many a prank that day 
I played adown the hill ! 

4. " And then, 'mid meadov/y banks, 

I flirted with the flowers, 
That stooped, with glowing lips, 
To woo me to their bowers. 

5. " But these bright scenes are o'er. 

And darkly flows my wave ; 
I hear the ocean's roar — 
And there must be my grave ! " 



Birth-place, soarce. 
(TraAlle, spring. 
FUrt-ed, pUyed. 
Mad^p, wild, 
md, amid. 
Hurse, feeder. 



O'er-CUF^tained, grown over. 
FranlL trick; frolic. 
Roam-lnff, wandering to. 
Wave, stream ; current. 
WMth-er, where. 
Woo, win; draw. 
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33. LAKES. 

1. The day before that on which Fred and 
Mary were to start for home, Uncle William 
took them for a long drive into the country. 
They climbed a hill, and there before them, 
in the valley, lay a large sheet of water. 

2. " Oh, how pretty ! " cried Fred. " What 
a nice little sea ! " 

" That is not a sea," said his uncle ; " it is 
a lake. It is water surrounded by land." 

3. They soon reached the shore of the lake, 
where a pretty little boat was fastened to a 
small landing-stage. Hiring the boat, they 
pushed off for a row across the lake. 

4. How different from the sail they had 
taken on the restless sea ! Here the water 
was as still as if it had been in a pond. It 
was so clear that they could see the bottom, 
and so fresh that they could drink it. 

5. " How are lakes formed ? " asked Fred. 

" By water running down the sides of hills 
and mountains and collecting in valleys." 

6. " Which is the largest lake in England, 
Mary ? " asked Uncle William. 

'" Lake Windermere, in the county of Cum- 
berland, in a part of the country called the 
Lake District. Here, among the mountains, 
are the chief English lakes. 



7. "The prettiest of them is Derwent- 
water. It is so very beautiful that it is often 
called ' The 
gem of the 
Lakes.' " 

8. "Scot- 
land has 
many more 
lakes than 
E n g 1 a n d," 
said Uncle 
William," be- 
cause it has 
more moun- 
tains and val- 
leys. Loch 
Lomond is 
the largest 
lake in Scot- 
land. 

9. " Some DERWMrWATM-A tlKI. 

of these lakes are surrounded with beautiful 
woods which reach down to the water's edge. 

10. " In America there are lakes hundreds 
of miles in length. They are like fresh-water 
seas. The lai^est is Lake Superior. It is the 
lai^est lake in the world." 

11. Having rowed across the lake, they took 
their dinner under a tree on the shore. A 
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mountain stream that raD into the lake sup- 
plied them with water to drink. 

12. On the following day Fred and Mary 
returned to their home. Just as the train 




started, they were delighted to hear their uncle 
say, " Don't forget to come again next year," 

bun-tl-M DsKTBUb-wft^ttr tmn^dreds nm-nlug 

bot^tom BtUgUih Lo^moiLil BQ-pe-rl-or 

ool-Iact^ing lut^^aoA mDoa-Uln mp-plled' 

Oum^lMiT-lAUd tol'loir-liig pnt^tl-Mt sar-Toiuid^*!! 

de-Ug-ht^ Ur^lnjT rest^Iess Wln^er-mBre 



[ Lake Dls^trlot, > put or EdkIu 

contolDlng aaoj Uk«. 
FrMll,pnr*: notuU. Honn-tallU, Und 1,000 f*at high. 

Oein, prettlut. Tal'lefS, hollowi betnen hlllg h 

BUI, b<gh Und. ' tnonnlaini. 

WRITE AND LEARN.— i. lAke ii water aniToiuided by laiU 
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84. "GOD IS LOVE." 

1. The blooming flowers, with fragrant lips, 
Whispered the words to me ; 
The happy bird, with gladsome voice, 
Warbled them from the tree. 



2. The river, as it onward went 

Its quiet winding way. 
Sang with a smile of sweet content 
That message day by day. 

3. On mountains high, in valleys low. 

The same small voice I heard ; 
And by the sea the waves to me 
Spoke out the wondrous word. 

4. Upon the silent night I looked. 

And on the heavens above ; 
In golden letters, clear and bright, 
The stars in words of shining light 

Repeated — " God is love !" 
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Fra-gn^ant, sweet-smelling. 
Glad-some, cheerful. 
Be-peat^d, said over. 



Wai<bled, sang. 
WMs-pered, said in a low tone. 
Wlnd-lng, in and out 




eEOOBAf HICAL TEILKS. 

IlliitiraUd bj, TfFcrence to titt Map (tfBagland. 
t TO Teadbkba,— Id the above m&p, Ibe Geographical Tflrmfl Hre printed la larg« ijfm, 
larencfa of tlie 1ai^«'ln>' namea tbespeclflc name at tbe plue or feature isgivan insmiU 
It le not Intended that in the flnt Inituce the Kfaolui ihould be troubled with the ]MUt 
Tbey wlU bo uaetul, however, u llliutntlona of the GeographlMl termi when tbae 
een mutered. The child ought to be able t« pick oat, Iti aqf mt^t aoj putlcidnr fealiue 
■ample, an Wand or a >trall— (ritlioot knowing lu particular iiame. 
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35. A MAP OF ENGLAND. 

1. When Mary and Fred had been a few 
days at home, Mary drew a map of England, 
and marked on it the names of parts of the 
land and parts of the sea. 

2. " Here is a bit of the Continent of Eu- 
rope," she said, as she pointed to the south- 
east comer, 

" Don't we Kve in Europe ?" asked Fred. 

" We Uve on an island belonging to Europe," 
said Mary ; " and England is one of the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

3. *' I will mark the Atlantic Ocean here," 
she continued, pointing to the south-west 
corner. " All the seas in the map are parts 
of this ocean ; but as they are near the land, 
each has a name of its own, 

4. *' As this is a map of England, the whole 
of that country is shown, and also a bit of 
Scotland and about half of Ireland. 

5. " By showing the land and the water 
around a country we learn its exact position. 
We also learn where we should go if we were 
to travel out of it." 

6. " What is this word that you have 
marked on the right-hand side of the map ?" 
asked Fred. 

" We don't say right-hand side and left- 
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hand side when we speak of the positions of 
places on maps," said Mary. " Try again." 

7. Fred thought for a moment. " I know," 
he said ; " you have printed it on the sides 
and on the top and the bottom. We say east, 
west, north, south." 

8. " Remember that, Fred, and you will find 
no difficulty in using the words. Now, what 
was your question ? — ' What is this you have 
marked here on the east V 

9. " That is a county ; the county of Nor- 
folk." 

" But is there only one county in England ?" 

10. "One county, Fred? What a ques- 
tion ! England is all counties." 

Fred did not understand how that could 
be ; so Mary proceeded to explain her 
meaning. 

11." The garden is laid out in beds," she said. 
" There is the strawberry bed, and the parsley 
bed, and the onion bed, and so on. Just in 
the same way England is divided into counties, 
and every county has its own name. The six 
northern counties are called Northumberland, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, Durham, York- 
shire, and Lancashire." 

12. "How many are there altogether?" 
asked Fred. 

" There are forty counties in England, and 
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twelve in Wales. Altogether, there are fifty- 
two counties in England and Wales." 

13. " Are they all of the same size ?" 

" Oh no. They are of. various sizes." 

'• Which is the largest^?" 

" The largest is Yorkshire." 

" And which is the smallest ?" 

" The smallest is Rutland." 



be-long^lng Dur^ham pan-ley straw^lMr-ry 

con-tln-ued Eu-rope po-sI-Uon travel 

conn-try ez-plaln' quest^ion un-der-8tand' 

Cnm-ber-land Laft^ca-shire re-mem-ber West^more-land 

dlf^fl-cnl-ty Nor-tlinm-ber-land Rnt^land Tork^^hire 



Con-ti-nent, largest division of land. 
Country, division of country. 
Don't, do not. 



Ex-plaln', make plain. 
Fro-ceedHBd, went on. 
Va^zl-0U8, different 



WRITE AND LEARN'.— There are forty counties in England, 
and twelve in Wales. Altogether, there are fifty-two counties in 
England and Wales. 



EXERCISES. — Draw an outline of England from the map on page 94. 
In which county do you live ? Nam>e as many counties a^ you can. 



36. TOWNS. 

1. "I have marked three towns on the map. 
Can you find them ?" said Mary. 

2. Fred looked all over the map, and then 
shook his head. " I can find only one town, 
called Sheffield. It is shown by a dot." 

3. '* The na.mes of the other two are London 
and Liverpool," said Mary. " Now you will 
be able to find them." 

(726) 7 
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4. " London, — ^here it is," said Fred ; " but 
you have called it a city. And here is Liver- 
pool ; but you have written sea-port." 

5. "Yes; those are the names by which 
some towns are known. London is called a 
city, because in one part of it there is a great 
church called a cathedral. The district round 
this great church is specially named ' the 
City.' It is the oldest part of London. 

6. " Liverpool, as you know, is a town at 
the mouth of a river, near the sea. And as 
it is a port for ships it is called a sea-port. 
Liverpool is also a city, and London is also a 
sea-port ; so that both London and Liverpool 
may be called towns, cities, and sea-ports." 

7. " But what is a town ?" asked Fred. 

" Just a great many houses and shops built 
together," said Mary. 

8. " Do we live in a town ?" 

" No ; we live in a place where there are 
not many houses, and therefore it is called a 
village." 

9. " Which is the largest town in England ?" 
" London. I cannot make you understand 

how large it is, and what a great number of 
people live in it. Our village has but one street, 
about half a mile in length ; but London has 
hundreds and hundreds of miles of streets. It 
is the largest town in the whole world." 
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10. " Why ,do so many people go to live in 
one town, instead of spreading over all the 
country 1" asked Fred. 

11. "Why did we come to Hve in this 
place V asked Mary, 

" Because father took the farm, and had to 
come to look after it." 

12. "Why does Uncle William Hve near 
the sea ?" 

" Because he was ill when he lived away 
from it." 

13. " Why did Mr. Smith, who used to live 
in the country, remove to the town ?" 

" Because he had no work here, and there 
was plenty there." 

14. " Well, you see people cannot live where 
they like. They must go where there is work 
to be had, or where they have the best health. 

15. "In the towns there are many work- 
shops and factories, where all kinds of things 
are made; and large numbers of people are 
drawn together to work in them." 



Cant, cannot. 

Ca-tbe^dral, bishop's church. 
Fac^tO-rles, buildings in which goods 
are made. 



Llyier-pool, a great sea-port in Lanca- 
shire. 
London, the capital of England. 
Shef^fleld, a large town in Yorkshire. 



WEITE AND LEARN.— K yillage is a few houses built to- 
gether. A town is a great many houses built together. A sea-port 
is a town near the sea. 



EXERCISES.— H(m are tovms marked on a map ? In what tovm or 
village do y<m live ? Name all the towns and villages you have visited. 
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37. FBOM NOBTH TO SOUTH. 

1. "Starting from the north of England, 
tell me what names you see on the map inside 
the coast-line." 

" First the Cheviot Hills." 
" Yes ; they are like a wall between En- 
gland and Scotland." 

2. " Then running south is the Pennine 
Chain, — the back-bone of England, as it is 
called. 

3. " On the west of the Pennine Chain there 
are the two lakes, Derwentwater and Winder- 
mere ; and on the east there is York Plain." 

4. " Do you remember what a plain is ? " 

" Yes ; it is a large piece of level country." 
" Go southward," said Mary. 

5. " Passing Liverpool and Sheffield, we 
have Snowdon on the west, near the sea-coast.'' 

"Do you know anything about Snowdon?" 
asked Mary. 

^^ Snowdon is the highest mountain in En- 
gland and Wales." 

6. '* But why is it called Snowdon ?" 

**It is called Snowdon, which means *the 
hill of snow,' because the top of it is covered 
with snow during a great part of the year. 

7. " Passing the county of Norfolk, we find 
two rivers, the source of one being quite near 
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the mouth of the other. They are the Thames 
and the Severn." 

8. " Those two rivers," said Mary, " are the 
largest rivers in England and Wales. They 
are so near to each other that a canal has been 
cut to join them, and boats can sail out of the 
one into the other" 

9. " But why don't they both run the same 
way, into the same sea ? " asked Fred. 

" If this were a complete map, I think you 
would not ask that question," said Mary. 

10. Then she fetched a book of maps called 
an Atlas, and turning to a map of England, 
she asked Fred to tell her why the Thames 
ran away from the Severn. 

11. Fred looked at the land between the 
two rivers, and then said, ^' I see there is a 
range of hills between them." 

12. "And what do we call a range of hills 
that divides two rivers ? Think of the roof of 
a house." — " A water-shed," said Fred. 

13. "Very good. Now, look again at the 
map and tell me what you see in the south- 
west corner." 

" The peninsula of Cornwall and Devon," 
was the reply. 



Che-vl-ot di-yldes' lev^l nm-ning startling 

com-plete^ du-rlng moun-tain Severn Thames 

covered fetched Pen-nine south-ward tum-lng 
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At-las, book of maps. 
Ca-nal^ water-course made by man. 
Pe-nin-BU-la, land almost surrounded 
I^Ply/ answer- [by water. 



SnOW^On, highest mountain in En- 
gland and Wales. 

W&^ter-shed, range of hills that di- 
vides two rivers. 



WHITE AND LEABN.— The Thames and the Sevem are the 
largest rivers in England and Wales. 



EXERCISES. — Draw the map on page 94, and mark on tt all the 
names inside the coast-line. 



38. COAST FEATUBES. 

1. *' We will now read the names round the 
coast," said Mary, " beginning on the east, at 
the North Sea." 

2. " First there is a cape called Flamborough 
Head ; and then a part of the sea called Yar- 
mouth Roads." 

3. " What are roads at sea ? " asked Mary. 
" Roads are places of safety near the shore 

where ships can lie or ride at anchor, as sailors 
say." 

4. "What next?" 

" Next there is a cape called the Naze." 
" What does Naze mean ? " 
" Naze means nose, and a cape is so called 
because it stands out like a nose. 

5. " Next there is the estuary or river-mouth 
of the Thames, the largest river in England ; 
and then the Strait of Dover, a narrow passage 
between two seas. 

6. " Passing through Dover Strait, we are 
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in the English Channel, a narrow sea on the 
south of England. It contains the Isle of 
Wight; two capes, Portland Bill and Start 
Point; and Falmouth Harbour, a port for ships. 

7. "The end of the Cornwall and Devon 
peninsula is Land's End, far out in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

8. ** Milford Haven comes next ; and then 
through St. George's Channel we enter the 
Irish Sea. On our way northward we pass Car- 
digan Bay, Menai Strait, and Morecambe Bay. 

9. " Last of all we come to Solway Firth." 
" Do you remember what a firth is ? " asked 

Mary. 

" The Scottish name for a bay, or a gulf, at 
the mouth of a river," said Fred. 

10. " Now we have gone over all the names 
on the map," said Mary. " But you must not 
think that you know all about England. The 
few names given here are but examples of the 
different parts of land and water. 

11. "A description of England would fill a 
book many times the size of this, and even then 
many things would have to be left out. 

12. " In various parts of the country there 
are mountains and hills from which rivers run 
down to the sea; and there are plains and 
valleys, and lakes, and forests, the names of 
which you could not remember. 
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SUMMARY OF GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS. 



13. "Then you have much to learn about 
the hundreds of cities and towns that are scat- 
tered throughout the country. But as this 
will be taught you in your next book, let us 
take a peep at some other parts of the world 
we live in." 



alitor 
be-gin-ning 
Car^-gan 
dian-nel 



dif^fer-ent 

Fal-mouth 
forests 



har^bour 
ha^ven 
Me^nai 
MU^ford 



nai^row 
Port^land 
Bcat^tered 
Sol-way 



strait 
taught 
▼a^rl-ona 
Wight 



Cape, land jutting ont into tiie sea. 
Ck>a8t, land near the sea. 
De-Bcrlp-tlon, account of. 



Ea^ta-a-ry, riyer-mouth. 
Ex-am-plOB, some of each kind. 
Val-leys, hoUows between hills 



WRITE AND LEARN,— la various parts of England there are 
mountains and hills from which rivers run down to the sea ; and 
there are plains and valleys, and lakes and forests. 



EXERCISE. — Draw the map on page 94y and wrUe on it all the names 
outside the coast-line. 



SXFKXAST or OEOGSAPHICAL TEBMS 

Illustrated by r^erence to the Map of England, pa^e 9U. 



LAND. 

Continent— Europe. 

Country— England. 

County— Norfolk. 

Town— Sheffield. 

City — ^London. 

Sea-port — Liverpool. 

Island— Isle of Wight. 

Peninsula — Cornwall and Devon. 

Capes — Flamborough Head, The Naze, 

PortUnd Bill, Start Point, Land's 

End. 
Mountains- Pennine Chain, Snow- 
Hills— Cheviot Hills. [don. 
Plain- York PUin. 



WATER. 

Ocean— Atlantic. 

Seas— Irish Sea and North Sea. 

Bays and Inlets— Cardigan Bay, 
Morecambe Bay, Yarmouth Roads, 
Falmouth Harbour, Milford Haven, 
Estuary of th^ Thames, Solway 
Firth. 

Straits — Strait of Dover, Menai 
Strait 

Channels — North Channel, St 
George's Channel, English Channel. 

Lakes — Windermere, Derwentwater. 

Rivers — Thames, Severn. 

Waterfall— Lodore (page 91). 



OATHEBINO HUTS. 




39. OATHEBINO NITTS. 

1. They are neither birds nor squirrels : 
They are only boys and girls. 

After nuts. 

2. But they laugh and talk and chatter. 
With such gay and merry clatter, 

As they search, 

3. That, instead of only seven. 

You might think there were eleven. 
Or even more, 

4. As, with merry laugh and shout, 
They see the brown nuts dance about 

On the grass, 

5. When the boys with shake and blow 
Send them down for those below 

To gather up. 

6. So they work like busy s 
Seven little boys and glrls,- 

Gathering nuts. 




40. ASIA. 

1. " Here is a map of the world," said 
Mary ; " the land is darker than the water. 
What are the names on the land ? " 

" They are the names of the five continents, 
— Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and Amer- 



2. " When we were at Uncle William's you 
heard something about Europe, so we will pass 
over it now and talk ahout Asia," said Mary. 

3. " Asia is the great continent Ijdng east 
of Europe. Three of the great oceans wash 
its shores. Name them." 

4. " On the north the Arctic Ocean, on the 
east the Pacific Ocean, and on the south the 
Indian Ocean," said Fred. 

5. " Now look again at Asia," said his sister, 
" and even this little map will show you that 
H is the largest of the great continents. It 
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contains one third of all the land of the Earth, 
and it is the home of one half of all the people 
in the world." 

6. "Is not the highest mountain in the 
world in Asia ?" asked Fred. 

" Yes; Mount Everest, a peak of the Hima- 
layas. And there, too, flowing out of these 
mighty mountains, is the Ganges, the sacred 
river of India. Heathen mothers sometimes 
throw their children into this river, hoping in 
this way to please their gods. 

7. " From Asia we receive a great many 
useful things which do not grow in our own 
country. Among these are tea, coffee, pepper, 
and cotton. 

8. " Asia contains many wild animals, some 
of which are very large and very fierce. 
Among these are lions and tigers, hyenas and 
elephants. The tiger is found only in Asia. 
Camels and elephants are tamed and used as 
beasts of burden, just as we use horses. 

9. " The two chief countries of Asia are 
China and India. China is a remarkable 
country. It contains more people than all the 
countries of Europe put together. 

10. " China is such a crowded country that 
every bit of land is cultivated to make it pro- 
duce plenty of food. The two chief produc- 
tions are rice and tea. 




11. " India belongs to Great Britain. Our 
Queen is called the Empress of India. The 
people are of a brownish colour, though, like 
ourselves, they belong to the White race," 

Hea^tbBn, Mgl-vonliipplog. 
O^Ul, largest divlilon of nter 
Peak, hlgheit polnL 

Sabered, hoi; . 

,tro chief countries of Asia an 



Beuta of bm^den, uilnuli nud tor 

riding and drivlDg. 
OOD-tl-nent, lirgut divlIlOD ol laud. 
Ool-tl-Vftt-ed, •otked; pUnted. 



EXERCISES. —Boa 



■e Iheref Jfame ikem. Bate 



41. APBICA. 

1. " Now, let ua look at Africa," said Mary. 
" Here it is, at the south of Euroi)e. It is 
next in size to 
Asia, but we do 
not know 
much about it. 
Because of this, , 
it has been called [i 
the ' Dark Con- 1 
tinent.' 

2. " In Africa ^ 
there is a femous 
country contain- 
ingavery famous 
river. The country is Egypt, about which we 
read in the Bible. 

3. " Through Egypt flows the river Nile. 
Without this river, Egypt would be a desert. 
The country is made fertile by the Nile over- 
flowing its banks every year. The crocodile, 
the largest of all reptiles, abounds in this 
river, 

4. " You will remember Uncle's story about 
' Crossing the Desert.' Africa contains the 
largest desert in the world. It covers an 
extent of country nearly as large as the whole 
of Europe. 




5. " This desolate and dreary region, where 
rain never falls, and no grass ever grows, is 
called Sahara or the Great Desert. 

6 " Africa 
contains more 
wild animals 
than any of 
the other con- 
tinents. Here 
the lion and 
the elephant 
grow to their 
largest size. 

7. " Ante- 
lopes, in herds 
that number 
tens of thou- 
sands, roam 
over the plains; 
and monkeys 
of every size 
are found in 
the forests. 

8. " The gi- 
raffe, the tall- 
est of all anhnals ; the ostrich, the largest of 
all birds ; and the beautiful striped zebra, are 
found only in Africa. 

9. " Africa is the country of the negro race. 




AMERICA. 



Ill 



Tribes of savages abound in the interior, and 
they are constantly at war with one another. 

10. "During the past few years several 
travellers have pushed their way into the heart 
of Africa, where they have found great rivers 
and lakes. 

11. "Dr. Livingstone, the greatest traveller 
of our day, spent the greater part of his life 
in the wilds of Africa. He died there a few 
years ago." 



an-te-lopes cross^ixig 

Bl^ble E'gypt 

con-Btant-ly ex-tenV 

crocodile faAmooB 

Desert, sandy plain. 

Desolate, waste. 
Fer^tUe, fruitful 



forests 
gl-raffe' 
moft-keys 
OB^tricli 



re-mem-ber 
rep-tUoB 
Sa-h&^ra 
savages 



striped 
tray^l-ler 
tribes 
se^bra 



In-te^ri-or, parts away from the sea. 
Re-glon, tract of land. 
Roam, wander. 



WRITE AND LEARN— ktriotL is caUed the " Dark Ck>ntlnent " 
because so little is known about it 



EXERCISE. — Write out in your ovm words all you know about 
Africa. 



42. AMEBICA. 

1. Several days passed before Mary could 
spare time to finish her talks with her brother 
about the continents. 

2. At last she called him to her side, and 
pointing to the map of America said, " This is 
the New World. It is so called because it 
was discovered by Columbus about four hun- 
dred years ago. It is the longest of the con- 




tinents. From north to south it stretches in 
two great divisions for ten thousand miles. 

3. "North America is about twice the size 
of Europe. It contains a great range of 
mountains and a mighty river. The Rocky 
Mountains are four thousand miles in length, 
and the river Mississippi is quite as long. 

4. " Here are the largest lakes in the world. 
They are like fresh-water seas. Lai^e towns 
have been built on their shores, and hundreds 
of vessels pass to and iro on their waters. 
The largest is Lake Superior. 

5. " The chief animals of North America 
are the bear, the wolf, the puma, and the 
bison, a kind of buffalo. 

6. " In the far west, near the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the Indians, or red men, are found. 
They were the first inhabitants of America. 



7. " They spend their time in hunting the 
buffalo on the grassy plains, called prairies, 
and in fighting. They do not care to live in 
towns. This race is fast dying out 




8. " South America is a continent of mighty 
rivers and vast forests. It contains the longest 
range of mountains and the largest river in 
the world. 

9. " The mountains are called the Andes, in 
which there are more than fifty volcanoes, or 
burning mountains. Cotopaxi, one of these, 
is one of the most famous volcanoes in the 
world. Sometimes its flames rise more than 
a thousand feet above its snow-clad peak. 



10. "The Amazon, the greatest of rivers, 
is more than four thousand miles in lengfcL 
Its banks are covered with vast forests. 




11. "Here are found the jaguar, the puma, 
and the sloth, with troops of monkeys and 
flocks of beautiful birds." 



An^^dM Cot-o-paz^ gnaai-j iti'-geat pa-ma 

ui-l-mala b^moiu himi^dnd mlght^y atieteh^ 

M^an Aibtiiag In^-aiu Hla-ats-atp^pl Bn-pa^-or 

Co-Inm.'bui, a gnkt vflor. | Pral-Aafl, gnuy pUloi. 

DtaHMT^ered, found oat. (theiK Taa^MlR. ihlpi ud buU. 

In-liab^-tMit*, people who Utta I Vol-ca^noea, btunliv numntaliu. 



THE FAIRY ARTIST. 
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43. THE FAIBT ABTIST. 

[In this poem we have a pretty description of the various figures 
seen on window panes after a frosty night. These figures are caused 
by the moisture or damp in the air settling on the glass, where it 
becomes frozen and frosted over.] 

1. Oh, there is a little artist 

Who paints in the cold night hours 
Pictures for little children, 

Of wondrous trees and flowers ; 

2. Pictures of snow-white mountains 

Touching the snow-white sky ; 
Pictures of distant oceans 
Where pretty ships sail by ; 

3. Pictures of rushing rivers 

By fairy bridges spanned ; 
Bits of beautiful landscape 
Copied from elfin-land. 

4. The moon is the lamp he paints by ; 

His canvas the window pane ; 
His brush is a frozen snow-flake : 
Jack Frost the artist's name. 



bridge 

cbll^dren 

cross 



diBitant 

tolr^y 

firo-son 



Ut^Ue 

paints 

plc-tures 



pret^ty 
rlv^ers 
rush-lng 



touch-lne: 

window 

won^ous 



Ar^tist, painter. 
Caa-yas, cloth. 
El-fln, faiiy. 



Jack Frost, a name given to frost. 
Landscape, country scene. 
Spanned, crossed. 



44. AVSTBALIA. 

1. " On Monday morning school opens once 
more," said Mary at the end of their last 
hohday week. " Are you sorry ? " 

2. "Not at 
all," said Fred, 

' We have had 
1 veiy good 
hohday, and I 
[1 am not a bit 
I afiraid of going 
back to school 
and my lessons." 

3. " Not even 
if one of your 
lessons should 

be geography," said Mary with a smile. 

4. " No, my wise sister ; thanks to you and 
uncle, and everybody else. I think that geog- 
raphy is the nicest kind of lesson a boy can 
have." 

5. " And now for a word or two about 
Australia," said Mary. " Here it is by itself 
in the ocean, an island continent. 

6. " It is not like the other continents. It 
has no very high mountains, and few rivers, 
and no great inland seas. 

7. " Its animals, too, are not like those found 
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in the rest of the world. The most famous of 
them is the curious kangaroo. It does not 
run like a sheep or a cow, though it has four 
legs, but it jumps along on its hind feet and its 
tail — looking, when 
it is sitting, for all 
the world like a 
three-legged stool 

8. "On its stom 
ach the mother has 
a pouch, or bag, in 
which she eames _^^ 
her young ones w^\ i- ^^^ 
from the time they 
are bom till they can help them'ielves 

9. " The largest bird in Australia is the 
emu. It is somewhat like an ostrich, but not 
quite so large. The swans are black and the 
e^les are white. 

10. "Australia sends us gold from its mines, 
and wool from the vast flocks of sheep reared 
on its grassy plains. 

11. "This continent is on the opposite side 
of the Earth from the British Isles. When it 
is day here it is night there. Apples and 
pears are ripe at Christmas; June is in the 
middle of winter, and January is in the middle 
of summer. 

12. " Australia is ruled over by our Queen, 
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and a great many of our countrymen have 
made their homes in that land. 

13. "The native inhabitants are negroes. 
They build no houses. They Uve in holes in 
the earth, or shelter themselves behind rocks 
and beneath trees." 



a-traid' lie-neath^ g^e-og^ra-pliy mom-lne: stom^ach 

aa-1-malB coon-try-men hol-l-day moth^ stool 

AuB-tra^li-a eagles kaft-ga-roo^ nicest tbem-selTes 

lie-iiind' ey^-y-bod-y Mon^day shel-ter ofL^e 



Cn-rl-OlU, strange ; uncommon. 
In-land, rarroonded by land. 
Ne^groes, black people. 



Op^po-Bite, other. 
Pouch, bag. 
Beared, cared for 



WBITE AND LEABN.—AvustrtLnA Is an Island-continent on tbe 
opposite side of tbe Earth from the British Isles. 



EXERCISES, — Name ike things for which Australia is noted. In 
what respects does the kangaroo differ from other animals f 



46. THE BACES OF MEN. 

1. " What a lot of people there are in the 
world ! " said Fred, when they had done talking 
about Australia. 

2. " And how they differ from one another/' 
said Mary; "for there are men of different 
colours, different languages, different customs, 
and different rehgions." 

3. " How many kinds of people are there ? " 
asked Fred. 

" If we count the people of each country we 
shall have a great many classes; but com- 
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monly speaking all mankind may be divided 
into five great families or races. 

4. " First, there is the White race. It is 
found in Europe, in Asia, and in America. 
The white men in America went at first from 
Europe." 

5. " I thought the people of Asia were yel- 
low," said Fred. 

" A great many of them are; but the Hindus 
and the Arabs, though they have darker skins 
than ours, belong to the White race. 

6. " White men rule over the greater part 
of the globe. They are good scholars and 
able workmen. They also know most about 
the true God. 

7. "The Yellow race is found in Europe 
and in Asia. The great empire of China is 
peopled by this race. The Chinese have broad 
cheek bones ; their faces are flat and square ; 
their eyes are small ; and their hair is straight 
and black. 

8. "The Black or negro race is found in 
Africa and in AustraHa. The Negro has 
short, crisp, woolly hair; thick Hps; and a 
thick nose. 

9. " The Tawny race is found chiefly scat- 
tered over the thousands of islands in the In- 
dian and Pacific Oceans. 

10. " Last of all, there is the Red race, the 
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American Indian, found only in the continent 
of America. Here is a picture of the five 
races," said Mary, showing her brother a pic- 
ture of five heads. 

11. "And now tell me how many people 
there are in the world," said Fred. 

" Millions on millions," was the reply. " So 
many that if plEiced in a line side by side they 
would reach ten times round the world !" 



coI^Kinn dl-vld^ pao^ple ■cat^Ured tftw^nj 

CQsitomB ftun-l-llH plc'tnie Mliol^^ArB woalilf 

dU^Iar-ent mUI-louB re-llg^loiw itialfrlit jtl~low 

Jn-^ttB, p«ople of Anfala. i Bln-dnB', people of iDdii. 

DU^fsr, ue imlike, LkA^TUaga, mumer of ipeakioE. 

Bm-plTS, lounliy ruled over bj en Han-Uuil', au Us peopla In the 
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WRITE AND LEARN.—Them are flye races of men: the Wlilte 
man, tbe Tellow man, the Black man, the Tawny man, and the 
Ck>p])er-coloured or Red man. 

EXERCISE. — Draw the map of the world on page 106, and write UTnder 
the name of each continent the name of the race that inhabUt it. 



46. THE MONTHS. 

1. January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow. 

2. February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frozen lake again. 

3. March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Stirs the forests on the hiU. 

4. April brings the violet sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 

5. May brings flocks of pretty lambs. 
Skipping by their fleecy dams. 

6. June brings tulips, lilies, roses. 

Fills the children's hands with posies. 

7. Hot July brings cooling showers, 
Pleasant shade in leafy bowers. 

8. August, with its burning heat. 
Brings the fields of yellow wheat. 

9. Warm September brings the fruit, 
Every various taste to suit. 
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10. October brings the golden com, 

In groaning waggons homeward borne. 

11. Dull November brings the blast ; 
Then the leaves are whirling fast. 



12. Chill December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fire, and Christmas treat. 



bl&z-lnfi: 
brees^s 
dai-sles 



firo-zen 
gold^ 
groan-lne: 
leaf^y 



pleas^t 
Bcat^ters 
showers 
BbilU 



Bkip^ping 
sleet 
tu^Ups 
va^rl-ons 



▼l^let 
waggons 
whlr^ling 
yel-low 



Borne, carried; taken. 
Bowers, places shaded by trees. 
Chrlst^mas, 25th of December. 
Dams, mothers. 

WBITE AND LEARN. ^ 

Jan-u-a-ry A-pril 

Feb^m-a-ry Hay 

Marcli June 



Elee^xgr, wool-covered 
Glow, feel warm. 
Fo^es, bunches of flowers. 
TliawB, melts. 



Ju-iy 

Au^st 
Sep-tem-ber 



Oc-to^ber 

No-Tem-ber 

De-oem-ber 



EXERCISES. — Write out the names of the days of the week. Write 
out the names of the seasons. 



QUESTIONS FOR REVISAL. 
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QUESTIOirS FOS REVISAL. 



I. (pages 7-12.) 

1. What does Geography tell ua? 

2. Of what does the surface of the Earth 

consist? 

3. What does surface mean? 

4. What are the productions of the 

Earth? 

5. Who are the inhabitants of the Earth? 

6. Who made all things? 

II. (pages llf-18.) 

1. Of what form is the Earth ? 

2. How do we know that the Earth is 

round? 

3. Give another proof. 

4. Give a Uiird proof. 

6. From what country did the first ship 

start that sailed round the world ? 

6. Why does the Earth appear to be flat? 

III. (pages tS-95.) 

1. What is the circumference of the 

Earth? 

2. What is the diameter of the Earth? 

3. What does the word "circumfer- 

ence " mean ? 

4. What does the word "diameter" 

mean? 
6. How long would it take any one to 

walk round the world ? 
6. In what time could a traiif run round 

the world ? 

IV. (pages SISS.) 

1. What are the tides? 

2. What kind of water is there in the 

ocean? 

3. What is an ocean? 

4. Name the five oceans. 

6. Which of the oceans is the best 

known? 
6. What do yon know about Columbus? 

V. (pages S5-S9.) 

1. Have men always had ships ? 

2. What were the first means of sailing 

used? 

3. How were boats first made? 

4. Of what are ships now made ? 
6. Of what use are ships? 

6. How are ships wrecked ? 



VI. (pages m-J!^.) 

1. What is the coast? 

2. What* is a sea? Name one. 

3. What is a bay or a gulf ? Name one. 

4. What is a strait ? Name one. 

6. What is a channel ? Name one. 
6. What is a firth, a loch, or a lough ? 
Name one of each. 

VII. (pages i9-5U.) 

1. What is a continent? 

2. Name the five continents. 

3. In which of the continents do we 

live? 

4. What is a country? 

5. In what country do we live ? 

6. Name the largest and the smallest 

country in Europe. 

VIII. (pages 5U-66.) 

1. What is a light-house ? 

2. Of what use is a light-house ? 

3. Of what use is a life-boat? 

4. What is a cape ? Name one. 

5. What is a promontory? Name one. 

6. What other names are given to 

capes? 

IX. (pages 60-6S.) 

1. What is an island ? Name one. 

2. What do you know about tiie Isle of 

Wight? 

3. On what island do we live ? 

4. What is a peninsula? Name one. 

5. What is an isthmus ? Name one. 

6. Name the chief peninsulas of Eu- 

rope. 

X. (jpages 65, 66.) 

1. What is a mountain or a hill? Name 

one of each. 

2. What is the difference between a 

mountain and a hill ? 

3. Name the parts of a mountain. 

4. What is a valley ? 

5. What is a mountain chain or range? 

6. What is a mountain peak? 

XL (pages 67-69.) 

1. Name the highest mountain in En- 

gland. 

2. Name the highest mountain in 

Wales. 
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8. Name the highest monntain In Great 
Britain. 

4. Name the highest moantain in Eu- 
rope. In the world. 

6. What is a volcano? Name one. 

6. What is a plain? Name on^. 

XII. (pages 79-76.) 

1. What is a desert? 

2. What is an oasis ? 

3. What is a caravan ? 

4. Why are camels used In crossing a 

desert? 

5. What is tiie camel sometimes called ? 

6. Describe a camel. 

XIII. {pages 78-80.) 

1. What is a river? 

2. Where are sea-ports built? 

3. What may be seen at the mouth of a 

large river? 

4. Which is the largest ship in the 

world? 

5. How are ships moved along? 

6. What are docks? 

XIV. {pages 8t-8U.) 

1. What is the source of a river? 

2. How are springs formed ? 

3. What are small streams called that 

run into larger streams ? 

4. What are the moutii, the bed, and 

the banks of a river ? 

5. Of what use is a river? 

6. Name the longest river in England, 

in Scotland, in Ireland, in Europe, 
in the world. 

XV. {pages 85-87.) 

1. What is a river basin? 

2. What is a water-shed ? 

3. Why may the roof of a house be 

called a water-shed ? 

4. Which is the chief water-shed in 

England ? 

5. What rivers rise in it ? 

6. Into what seas do they run ? 

XVI. {pages 90-92.) 

1. What is a lake ? Name one. 

2. How are lakes formed ? 

3. Which is the largest lake in En- 

gland? 

4. What do you know about Derwent- 

water ? 



6. Why has Scotland more lakes than 

England? 
6. Name the largest lake in the world. 

XVII. {page 95.) 

1. Draw an outline of the map of En- 

gland on page 94. 

2. A part of a continent is shown. 

Name it. 

3. To which continent does our island 

belong? 

4. A part of an ocean is shown. Name it. 

5. What countries do we show parts of 

when we draw a map of England? 

6. Why do we show the land and water 

around a country? 

XVIII. {pages 96, 97.) 

1. What is England divided into? 

2. What is a county? 

3. In which county do we live ? 

4. How many counties are there in 

England ? 

5. How many are there in Wales? 

6. Which is the largest, and which is 

the smallest? 

XIX. {pages 97, 98.) 

1. How are towns shown on maps? 

2. What names are sometimes given to 

towns? 

3. What three names are given to Lon- 

don and Liverpool? 

4. Whatisadty? 

6*. What is a sea-port? 
6. What is the difference between a 
town and a village ? 

XX. {pages 98, 99.) 

1. Name the largest town in England. 

2. Name the town or village in which 

you live. 

3. Name six towns or villages near 

your home. 

4. Why do a great many people live in 

one place ? 

5. What kind of work is done in the 

country ? 

6. What kind of work is done in towns ? 

XXI. {page 100.) 

1. Draw an outline of the map of En- 

gland on page 94. 

2. Mark all the names inside the coast- 

line. 

3. Where are the Cheviot Hills? 

4. Where is the Pennine Chain ? 
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5. What lakes are shown ? 

6. What does " Snowdon " mean ? 

XXII. (page lOU) 

1. What two rivers are marked ? 

2. How are they joined t<^ether ? 

3. What divides them? 

4. What is such a division called ? 

5. What is in the south-west corner ? 

6. Whatisanathis? 

XXIII. (poflfes 102, lOS.) 

1. Draw an outline of the map of En- 

gland on page 94. 

2. Mark all the names round the coast. 

3. Name the cai)es marked. 

4. What does " naze " mean ? 

5. What is a river mouth called ? 

6. What parts of the sea are marked on 

the map? 

XXIV. {v(i^ts 106, 107.) 

1. Where is Asia? 

2. What oceans wash its shores ? 

3. What famous mountain does it 

contain? 

4. What famous river does it contain ? 

5. What do we receive from Asia? 

6. What animals are found there ? 

XXV. (pages 107, 108.) 

1. Name the chief countries of Asia. 

2. What is China noted for? 

3. Why must every bit of land be cul- 

tivated? 

4. What are its two chief productions? 
6. To whom does India belong? 

6. Of what race are the people of India? 

XXVI. {pages 109-111.) 

1. Where is Africa? 

2. Why has Africa been called the Dark 

Continent ? 

3. Which is the most famous country 

in Africa? 

4. Of what value is the Nile to Egypt? 
6. What animals are found in Africa ? 
6. Of what race are many Africans ? 



XXVII. (pages 111, 119.) 

1. Which continent is called the New 

World? 

2. Why was this name given? 

3. Name a great range of mountains 

and a great river in N. America. 

4. Which is the hurgest hike? 

5. What animals are found in North 

America ? 

6. Who were the first inhabitants of 

America? 

XXVIII. {pages US, Hi.) 

1. For what is South America famous ? 

2. Name the longest range of moun- 

tains in the world. 

3. Name the lai^est river in the world. 

4. How long is it? 

5. Name a famous volcano in South 

America. 

6. What animals are found in South 

America? 

XXIX. {pages 11&-118.) 

1. Where is Australia? 

2. What animals are found there ? 

3. What do you know about the kan- 

garoo? 

4. What do we receive from Australia ? 

5. In what respects does Australia 

differ from the British Isles? 

6. Who rules over Australia? 

XXX. {page 118.) 

1. In what respects do the men of one 

country differ from those of an- 
other? 

2. Into how many races are men 

divided ? Name them. 

3. Describe the White race. 

4. What do you know about the Yellow 

race? 

5. Describe the Black race, the Tawny 

race, and the Bed race. 

6. If all the people in the world were 

placed in a line side by side, how 
far would they reach ? 
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